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Four HORSEMEN were gal- 
loping across a Persian desert 
one night in the time Scheher- 


azade. Suddenly a voice com- 
manded “Halt!” 

The voice then ordered the 
men to dismount and scoop up a 
handful of pebbles. Prophetical- 
ly the voice said, ““Tomorrow you 
will be both glad and sorry.” 

On the morrow the prophecy 
came true, for the pebbles were 
precious stones. The horsemen 
were glad they had them but 


were sorry they had not taken 
more. 

Is this the story of your life 
insurance program? If it is, take 
advantage of your MSTA mem- 
bership to obtain up to $5000 
protection at amazingly low rates. 
This is a group life insurance 
policy—with premiums based up- 
on teacher mortality rates only— 
sponsored by your MSTA. 

Don’t delay. Investigate this 
opportunity to obtain low-cost 
insurance protection today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries what you 
have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 
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Please send me additional information about | 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 


For further information | FR RRR HAI eve APRON | 


mail this coupon today. 
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More and more teachers are discovering 


a age for Daily Use 


ng 


By Mildred A. Dawson and others. Both children and 
teachers like the Dawson Series. Pupils using Language 
for Daily Use learn to call upon the tool skills and 
techniques for every language need, from the choice 
of a right word to the creation of an original tale. 
Closely related to child life and child interests, the tools 
are all here, presented in a form that invites the pupil 
to learn. x. 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 | Teacher's book for grades 1 and 2 
Workbooks for grades 3-8 | Teacher’s Manuals for grades 3-8 
Skills Charts Course of Study for grades 1-8 


~ 





A new book for teachers by Mildred A. Dawson 


g Language in the Grades 


A comprehensive and realistic presentation of the why 
and how of effective language instruction in today’s 
elementary school. The teacher and the teacher-in- 
training will find here a wealth of practical recommen- 
dations for promoting language growth and suggestions 
for study and discussion. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


H. E. Detherage, Missouri Representative 
148 Boonville Road, Jefferson City 
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GABARDINE 


ZIP-LINED COATS 


$353.00 VALUE 


Long-wearing 100% wool gabardine 
classic style coat to change with 
the weather. Zip the lining in for cold 


winter days—zip it out for fall and 


5 

7 spring wear. Beautifully designed with 
6 . . 

0 the careful attention to details 

6 that you appreciate—slash pockets, 
2 

3 self-covered buttons, deep cuffs. 
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Listen to 

THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 


How Johny 


gets his 


12a fast Clunch and dinner, too!) 


Johnny’s eye roves the breakfast table 
hungrily. He’s up early to have a good 
breakfast and still be in time for class 
— maybe yours. 

As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t 
stop to think about the orderly system 
of getting the fruit to him fresh from 
far-distant orchards and groves—or the 
railroads upon which such a system 
depends. 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t 
consider the vast fields of grain, the 
towering grain elevators, the great flour 
mills — or the railroads which connect 
them all. 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs 
and his glass of milk, the railroads are 


busy “assemblifig” millions of other 
meals for familiés in every corner of 
the nation. 

America eats so well because of the 
vast production of American farms- 
the efficient processing of what they 
raise — the orderly system of distribu- 
tion — and the railroads whose all- 
season, low-cost service helps make fhe 
whole thing possible. 

Every day the nation’s railroads carty 
more than 10,000 carloads of the prot- 
ucts of agriculture — moving an aver 
age distance of more than 500 miles- 
so that Johnny and all the rest of us 
will get the food we need to be healthy 
and strong! 


AssociaTION oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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F. E. Compton & Company wishes to 
express appreciation for the hundreds 
of splendid letters sent in by teachers 
t hout the United States telling 
specifically how they use Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. 
These letters have been a most reveal- 
ing experience. They prove to us as 
nothing else could the success of our 
constant efforts to improve Compton's 
as a school and library encyclopedia. 
They will help us make Compton's even 
better. 

Every letter points out the unusual 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in 
which needed information is easy to 
find at the time interest is at its —_ 
But over and above this, every teacher 
relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton’s — 
objectives which could only be accom- 
plished with an encyclopedia designed 
specifically for the use of teachers and 
school children. 

The following excerpts give an idea 
of the hundreds of. valuable teaching 
hints contained in these letters: 


“Restless Periods” 
Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous 
Johnnies can play havoc with a good dis- 
= that a list of interesting items to 
k up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 
It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher 
to give her children enough experience in 
wading large numbers that are meaning- 
ful to them. I had asked my group to see 
many real large numbers they could 
firid and bring to class. A shy little girl 
who had never made a single contribution 
to her class walked phew to the front 
of the room with a Compton's in her hand. 
Her face was beaming when she opened 
the book to the large colored picture of 
the earth and sho 
smilingly said: 
“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 
Tell You!” Then she read the figures to 
the class. They were really surprised! They 
asked several questions about the numbers. 
were written on the board and re- 
read to them. They read them again and 
again. It has been easy for this little girl 
to make contributions to her class every 
day since then. 


it to the group. She 


F. £. COMPTON & COMPANY - 
<= ~ ances imatltnttits es: 


wot em cbt cance ta te ill ot Sein lanonebs 3 
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“Interest Questions” inspire Research 
Motivated seat work, of a > 4 constructive 
nature, can be found by placing on the 

or on slips of paper some of the 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton's so that the pu- 
pils may search for the answers. 


FREE: Her itlise Uinligeltly nee cotartsthel tif tiles ts agen alee 
write us for a free copy of “Teaching Hints from Teachers” € 


cy 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLIN “ee | 


High-School Community Activities 

Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton's 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group selected 
Compton's effective experiments of ‘the 
three ways of producing electricity. The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and here again Compton's was 
the source. 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton's in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. I 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he rece ved and select any topic he 
finds of partic ular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is revealing to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. I 
attribute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton's is written. 

A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 
Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the U.S., the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
ritorial Expansion in Compton's (using the 
mans, graphs. etc.) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work that I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of C 's to sti thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used. 








industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 
We use Compton's for industrial arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made miniature 
machines. One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton's 
and made two carts and 

boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil derrick and 
an elevator. After our reading was com- 
pleted a p made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair. An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might put it on exhibition at the Univer- 
sity. S$ id, “The reason I like that pic- 
ture is because I can tell that the chi 
knew what they were painting!” 
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HELP WANTED! 


This advertisement is addressed to 
parents, teachers and young people of 
better than average scholastic ability! 


The chemical industry needs help... mainly 
trained scientists with postgraduate degrees 
from recognized universities. 

We urge parents and educators to advise 
promising students of the career advantages 
in chemistry, and the basic courses required. 

To qualified young scientists, the chemical 
industry offers $300-$500 per month starting 
salaries...wide opportunities for advancement, 
interesting occupation, creative achievement, 
public service . ..even enduring fame! 

The industry is growing, with production 
400% above 1940. . .employs some 100,000 
chemists, 30,000 chemical engineers, 17,000 
physicists .. . needs more for years ahead. 

- — 


The chemist is today’s pioneer! His big job 
is re-arranging the molecules of available 
substances to form others... to improve 
on materials found in nature, and develop 
synthetics for materials not found in nature 
... to devise more efficient and less costly 
waystomakethings.. . to find new, betterand 
cheaper sources of energy, food, medicine. 

No job in the world offers a more exciting 
adventure, a more inspiring challenge. Of the 
last four Nobel Awards in medicine, three 
have gone to chemists! . . . 

The chemist, with the physician, will 
mitigate the age old ills of mankind . . . 
and working with the business man and 
the engineer, will develop new products of 
incalculable value. 


In common with other companies in the 
chemical industry, General Aniline is always 
interested in scientific talent...employs 830 
graduates from 285 colleges and universities 


= ...and will need more! 


General Aniline scientists have unusual 
records of achievement ...introduced forty- 


eight new dyes and intermediates last year... 
developed new dyeing processes, color and 
X-ray film, papers, acetylene derivatives... 
brought out PVP (polyvinylpyrrolidone), a 
superior blood plasma substitute and new 
detoxifier. Other GA projects promise even 
more important developments. 
Continuous chemical research has made 
General Aniline the major domestic producer 
of quality dyestuffs, and also an important 
supplier of industrial chemicals, with 
huge plants at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
and at Grasselli, N. J. 
Its Ansco Division, Binghamton 
N.Y., isthe second largest US maker 
of photographic film, papers, cameras. lis 
Ozalid Division, Johnson City, N.Y. makes 
Ozalid reproducing machines and papers. 
General Aniline is a good company to 
work for and with, worth watching! 


Write for free booklet . . . “How to Prepatt 
for a Career in Science” by Dr. H. B. Hass, 
Manager Research & Development ( formerly 
head of Chemistry Dept, Purdue University). 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


«++ from Research to Reality...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Training for Leadership 


About 300 leaders attended the first MSTA-NEA 
conference for community association leaders 


PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


MARGARET SCHOWENGERDT 


Missouri’s first state-wide conference for 
laders of local associations was held in 
Columbia, Missouri, September 7-9. Ap- 
proximately goo delegates from 133 Com- 
munity Associations from all parts of the 
state attended the conference. These dele- 
gates came from rural and urban areas, 
and included college, elementary, and sec- 
ondary teachers, and city, county, and col- 
lege administrators. Meals and lodging 
were provided in the University dormi- 
tories, and the meetings were held in. the 
Education Building. 

The ultimate purpose of the Conference 
was to provide more effective education 


and to help build a stronger, better unified 
profession. One of the best means of ac- 
complishing this goal is by strengthening 
our local professional organizations, And 
so the primary objective was to consider 
the unlimited potentialities of the local 
association and the means by which we can 
make these organizations more effective 
fo improving ourselves, our welfare, ana 
our services— all of which are inseparably 
interwoven. 

The individual teacher, the local asso- 
ciation, our MSTA, our NEA, and finally 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession move forward together. In the 
final analysis, however, the success of all 
depends on the individual—on you and 
me—doing the best possible teaching and 
working together as a unified group in our 


~~ 


Glenn Ogle 


_ This group, with Dean Forrest Rose acting as chairman, is discussing Professional- 
ization and Public Relations. Principles of sound public relations and programs of pro- 


fessional improvement were reviewed. 
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respective local associations. This Con- 
ference was built on these principles of 
interdependence and individual participa- 
tion: It was financed primarily by the 
MSTA, and the NEA assisted to the ex- 
tent of $1000.00. Personnel were from na- 
tional, state, and local groups. 

Throughout the Conference there was 
emphasis that success of our professional 
associations and our growth hinge on our 
facing squarely certain fundamental prin- 
ciples: (1) We must know the facts; (2) 
We must have a determination to make 
what is best prevail; (3) We must recog- 
nize the interdependence of our services, 
our welfare, and public relations; (4) We 
must assume our individual and group 
responsibilities; (5) The local association 
is; the foundation of the whole professional 
structure and offers us our best opportun- 
ity to help mold education policies and 
trends. 

The Conference opened with a luncheon 
on Friday at the Daniel Boone Hotel for 
the 27 leaders of the discussion groups. 
This was for the purpose of orientation 
and final planning. 

Registration began at 4 o'clock Friday 
afternoon, and a brief introductory meet- 
ing was held for all delegates Friday even- 


ing. At this time Miss Louese Phillips, 
NEA State Director, gave the Invocation; 
Dr. L. G. Townsend, Dean of College of 
Education, gave the Welcome; and Mis 
Margaret Schowengerdt, President of 
MSTA, explained the Plan of the Confer. 
ence. Two general sessions were held on 
Saturday. At the morning meeting, Mr. Al- 
fred Bleckschmidt, Supervisor, Fine Arts, 
State Department of Education, led group 
singing; Mr. Everett Keith, Executive Secte. 
tary MSTA, discussed ““The Missouri State 
Teachers Association”; and Dr. Karl Berns, 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Business, 
NEA, gave an address on “The National 
Education Association.” At the evening 
session, short addresses were given by Mr. 
Herman Engle, President, Missouri Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Mr. Hubert 
Wheeler, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; and Miss Hilda Maehling, Executive 
Secretary, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA. The final general session was a 
devotional hour on Sunday morning. Dr. 
Theo. W. H. Irion, Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, gave an inspiring 
address on “Moral and Spiritual Values,” 
and Mrs. Ann Scobie Ritchie of the Co- 
lumbia public schools provided the music. 


Glenn Ogle 


School Finance and Legislation were under consideration by this discussion group. 
The need for a sizeable supplementary state aid appropriation was emphasized and facts 
revealed showing the availability of the funds for this purpose in the State Treasury. 
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Glenn Ogle 


Mealtime afforded not only the opportunity to share good food but to enjoy fellow- 
ship with delegates from other community associations. 


On Saturday afternoon Open House was 
held at our MSTA headquarters with Mrs. 
Keith, Mrs. Franklin, Mrs. Renfrow, and 
Mrs. Shamberger as hostesses, assisted by 
the secretaries at our headquarters. In the 
evening MSTA and NEA films were shown 
and an old fashioned square dance was 
held. 

One of the most important parts of the 
Conference, however, consisted of group 
discussions on: (1) Making a Community 
Association Function, (2) Professionaliza- 
tion and Public Relations, and (3) Finance 
and Legislation. The delegates were di- 
vided into three groups and there were 
three discussion periods. By rotating the 
groups everyone had the advantage of par- 
ticipating in discussion of each topic. For 
each area there was a leadership team con- 
sisting of Chairman, Recorder, one or more 
MSTA and NEA staff members and several 
consultants representing a cross section of 
the profession. In each group, discussion 
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was also stimulated by an outline of sug- 
gested topics for discussion, and materials 
for further study were suggested. The 
meeting was a true conference in that 
there was extensive participation and ex- 
change of ideas. Following is a very bricf 
resumé of the high points of discussion in 
these various areas as reported by the re- 
spective chairmen and recorders. 


MAKING A COMMUNITY 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
FUNCTION 
Chairman—Dorothy Weirich 
Recorders—Paul Mitchum 
Amy Rose Shane 


In each session on local associations, 
Miss Hilda Maehling (NEA staff) stimu- 
lated the thinking by calling attention to 
the need for: (1) clearly stated objectives, 
(2) extensive participation of members, 
(3) a well-planned, purposeful, alert pro- 
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gram adapted to local needs, (4) effective 
teacher welfare program, (5) dues sufficient 
for carrying on a worthwhile program of 
action, and (6) recognition and@ applica- 
tion of a code of ethics. 

Real interest in the question was demon- 
strated through the extensive group par- 
ticipation. 

The major points of concern were as 
follows: 

1. What dues are charged in local or- 
ganizations? There is a growing opinion 
that community associations should be car- 
rying ‘on activities that cost more than the 
low dues now being assessed. 


2. Should there be compulsory member- 
ship in local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations? Opinion was quite 
divided on this question, but there was 
general agreement that if there is to be 
compulsory membership, the teachers them- 
selves should approve it. Professional pride 
and a good professional attitude must be 
encouraged. 

3. What can we do about disinterested 
teachers? We can report a growing con- 
cern*about the problem. Improvement of 
thexmature and quality of association ac- 
tivities, a conference on what to do about 
incompetent and unprofessional teachers, 
and an intensive re-study of our code of 
ethics were advocated. 


4. What committee organization should 
we have in a Community Association? 
Committee work must be determined ac- 
cording to local needs. Various suggestions 
for selection of good personnel were made. 


5. What kinds of programs should we 
have? The group was divided as to value 
of purely inspirational programs. Many 
favored programs of an informative nature 
and those dealing with “real down-to-earth” 
problems of teachers. Some associations are 
combining efforts in a program which 
would be too expensive for one group. 

6. When should a local association meet? 
Most reported meeting after school; a few, 
on Saturdays or at night. Many favored 
dismissing school a half-hour early. It was 
agreed that at least four meetings a year 
are essential. Some reported success with 
occasional all-day workshops. 

Each session ended with this advice: (1) 
Adapt your activities, your programs, and 
your meetings to local needs. (2) Keep 
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uppermost in mind these two things: th 
improvement of professional standards anj 
a concerted effort toward harmony in 4| 
our dealings with each other and with th 
public. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Chairman—Forrest Rose 
Recorder—Dorothy Behrens 

To open discussion of these two area 
Dr. L. G. Townsend (University of Mis 
souri) and Dr. Irvin Coyle (State Depan 
ment of Education) pointed out some oj 
the most significant problems, 

The groups were in agreement that al 
efforts to hold and to increase standards o 
teacher preparation deserve the  whok 
hearted support of all the profession and 
that we can attain full professional status 
only as we all work toward that end. These 
groups recommended that every Commun 
ity Association study the following list of 
characteristics of a profession, check off 
those that it has fulfilled, and work toward 
others: (1) It is composed of persons who 
can render a special service that others 
cannot; (2) It has high standards of ad- 
mission to the profession that are controlled 
by the profession; (3) The profession is 
able to keep out those who are not qual- 
ified; (4) It has a code of ethics; (5) It 
has means of removing those who violate 
this code; (6) It has local, state, and na- 














“Yeah Dad, that’s her, but don’t let all 
that pretty sweetness fool you.” 
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tional organizations to which all are hap- 
py to belong; (7) It is constantly alert to 
ways of improving its services; (8) It offers 
sufficient Compensation. 


A list of about twenty forces which ham- 
per professionalization in Missouri were 
considered. Probably the greatest one of 
these has been the inadequate supply of 
properly trained people. Community As- 
sociations and individuals can assist in im- 
proving this condition: (1) by guiding 
intelligent young people into our profes- 
sion through establishment of FTA chap- 
ters in high schools and colleges, and by 
members of the profession expressing loy- 
alty and pride for the profession, and (2) 
by seeing that the lay public is adequately 
informed of the need for qualified teachers, 

Many specific types of public relations 
programs sponsored by various Community 
Associations were discussed. It was the 
consensus that: (1) Every Community As- 
sociation should have a committee actively 
working in this field. (2) In general our 
public relations program should give un- 
derstanding and interpretation of our edu- 
cation program to the lay public in terms 
that they understand. (3) We must re- 
member that our best public relations work 
is achieved by doing good teaching. 


FINANCE AND LEGISLATION 
Chairman—Virgil Cheek 
Recorder—George Heltzell 

In this area Dr. Inks Franklin (MSTA 
staff) pointed up some of the major issues. 


Early discussion brought the following 
agreements: first, that one of the major 
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functions of a Community Teachers Asso- 
ciation is to work for school legislation 
and better financial standards; and second, 
that since our schools are a creation of the 
Missouri Legislature, it is to that body we 
must look for many of the educational ad- 
vancements which we need. 

It was revealed that in ability to support 
a satisfactory program of education, Mis- 
souri ranks above the average of all states, 
but that in effort it ranks far below. It 
was agreed that in the light of the fiscal 
health of our State’s treasury and the in- 
creased cost of education, the 17 3/4 mil- 
lions of dollars, which schools are asking 
for in the Omnibus Bill, is both reasonable 
and attainable. 

Many participants wanted to know what 
their local associations could do to help 
secure favorable action on this Bill and 
other constructive legislation. The sugges- 
tions most commonly mentioned in the 
three discussion sections were these: 

(1) Inform ourselves as to what position 
our respective representatives and senators 
are taking on an issue so that we can com- 
municate intelligently. 

(2) Have the local association immedi- 
ately determine a plan of action to secure 
favorable legislation. 

(3) Provide lay groups, PTA’s, and 
other organizations with all the facts and 
urge that they express their views to the 
House and the Senate. 

(4) Contact the local PTA immediately 
and hold a joint session of the CTA and 
the PTA to discuss the problem. (These 
discussion groups regarded the State and 
National Parent-Teacher organizations as 
potentially the strongest lay organizations 
for education in America.) 

(5) Assuming that legislators will act 
for the best interests of all if they know the 
facts, see that they are supplied with these 
facts. 

(6) Consider advisability of newspaper 
articles, radio talks, telegrams, etc. 

(7) Express appreciation to individuals 
and groups who courageously work for 
improved legislation. 

(8) Have teachers remain in the back- 
ground as much as possible. 


A full report of the Finance and Legis- 
lation discussions is available at heaa- 
quarters. 
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What Students Think About in Class 


Professor suggests teachers avoid the wisecrack in 
class and follow these other timely tips 


TUDENTS who seldom speak in class 

may be learning a great deal more than 
their teachers think, according to a Uni- 
versity of Chicago study. 

Benjamin S. Bloom, associate professor 
of education and examiner in the College 
of the University of Chicago, reported to 
the recent Chicago meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association on a survey 
of what students actually think about in 
class. 

Three tips for instructors also come from 
the study. One suggests that the wisecrack 
or the telling phrase attracts too much at- 
tention itself, distracts the student from the 
remainder of the lecture. Five minutes 
after such a phrase, students would still be 
thinking about it, instead of what the 
teacher was trying to say. 

The instructor regarded as antagonistic 
by the students, the one who disciplines the 
class into line, gets more attention from 
the students than do the ideas he presents. 
They spend more time thinking about him, 
less about what he says. 

The third tip suggests that the instruc- 
tor postpone important points until after 
the first few class sessions during the term. 
During these sessions, students are only 
paying attention about one third of the 
time. 

The rest of their time they are sizing up 
their neighbors, their teacher, and the 
room. : 

The studies were made possible because 
of a new technique, called stimulated re- 
call, developed at the university within the 
last two years. 

By playing tape recordings of classroom 
events within two days after class, students 
were able to recall 95 per cent of what went 
on. The recordings served as a stimulant 
to recalling their thoughts as well. 

A survey taken of students in five lecture 
classes and in thirty discussion groups show- 
ed wide variations in thinking that takes 
place. 

All in all, students spent almost two- 
thirds of their time thinking about the 
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topic discussed or being lectured on. In 
the remaining third of the time their 
thoughts were irrelevant to the classwork. 

In discussion classes, one-third of the 
thinking is made up of trying to solve prob- 
lems that come out in the discussion. About 
a quarter of the time is spent in thinking 
about people, including oneself and the 
danger of being called upon. 

In lectures, students spend forty percent 
of the time merely following the lecture, a 
different kind of thinking from the prob- 
lem solving involved in discussion classes. 

Although educators have long assumed 
that speaking out in class is the mark of 
the interested student, many students who 
seldom spoke have been shown to be great- 
ly interested in the classroom material. 

Various psychological tests were applied 
to students reporting on what they thought 
in class. Those whose personalities were 
considered negative had two different kinds 
of thoughts. 

The bright students with negative think- 
ing criticised what was being said in class. 
Less bright students mentally criticised 
other people in class, including their 
clothes, appearance, and conduct. 

Persons suffering from anxiety, accord- 
ing to the tests, tended to think more about 
themselves than about what was going on 
in class. 
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In The School 


ORGANIZE your committees early so they 
may have time to develop an effective school 
and community program. 

Solicit your suggestions as to objectives, 
activities, materials, exhibits, demonstrations, 
participation, and special features. Make plan- 
ning come alive. 

Plan openhouse and other methods of inter- 

preting the program of the school and its role 
in developing unity for freedom. 
_ Give all departments and pupils opportun- 
ities to help thru projects growing out of class- 
work such as research and forums on AEW 
topics, school fairs, assemblies, dramatic skits, 
interviews, creative activities, patriotic features, 
articles, and speaking squads. 

Explain the emphases given in your school 
program to the fundamentals, moral and spirit- 
ual values, parent and family life education, ap- 
ten of our American heritage and citizen- 
ship. 


In The Community 


Secure community sponsorship thru a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of PTA 
and other organizations. 

Set up a research subcommittee to gather 
facts and prepare helps for use in radio pro- 
grams, sermons, editorials and articles, displays, 
meetings, and publications. Give them an early 
start. 

Appoint a public relations subcommittee to 
promote the events thru all available media 
such as radio, filmstrips, television, press, 
movies, street banners, billboards, posters, pa- 
rades, placards, stickers, literature, store win- 
dows, advertising, and other methods. 


Interest the entire community in the events. 
Publicize proclamations from President and 
mayors and open invitations from boards of 
education to visit schools. Provide clergy, pro- 
gram committees, and interested groups with 
ideas, materials, and special features. 


Write to National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. for order folder containing special helps to promote observance. 
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The Physical in Education 


R. L. PIGOTT, Director, Health Dept., Maplewood-Richmond Heights 


Children need those activities enjoyed 25 years 
ago but so frequently omitted today 


ODAY we are living in an uncertain 

world. All about us is fear and confu- 
sion. Here in our own country we are liv- 
ing in a fairyland of gadgets. The radio, 
television, motion picture, sports and enter- 
tainment of every type and description, 
along with our labor saving devices and 
other conveniences have provided us with 
many diversions and many comforts. These 
material things however, have not brought 
us peace, good health, and the satisfaction 
that comes from hard physical labor and 
the feeling of having accomplished some- 
thing worthwhile. Our mode of living is 
changing rapidly. Human nature changes 
slowly. 

Man is a living, breathing, feeling or- 
ganism. Man needs activity—vigorous, big 
muscle bodily activity if he is to gain the 
satisfactions from living that nature in- 
tended. Modern life has robbed him of 
this greatest of privileges. Most of us re- 
member well the days when we were chil- 
dren. We ran, jumped, climbed, swam, 
fought, wrestled, and engaged in all the 
group and team games of the neighbor- 
hood, We had fun—lots of kids around to 
play with—a healthy, happy childhood. 
What about our children? How are they 
to secure these same satisfactions for them- 
selves so they too will grow into strong and 
healthy adulthood? 


We have become so concerned with the 
mental and cultural training of our chil- 
dren and with developing means whereby 
we can eliminate hard physical labor that 
we have forgotten almost entirely that 
these considerations are of little value to 
the individual unless he is healthy—phys- 
ically, mentally, emotionally, and socially. 
Health of the body and of the mind has 
been neglected in our search for these so- 
called better things of life. 

Children need from three to five hours 
daily of vigorous big muscle activity if they 
are to grow and develop normally. It is 
only through such vigorous activities as 
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running, jumping, climbing, throwing, 
pushing, pulling, and the give and take of 
companionship with their equals that the 
Lody—the muscles, the circulatory system, 
the digestive system, the lungs, the nervous 
system (of which the brain is a part) de. 
velops and grows strong. How many of our 
children get such activity these days? How 
many of our children have trouble finding 
companions to play with? How many do 
not fit well into their own age group? Our 
physical education program may be the 
answer to such problems. Where are we to 
learn those skills so valuable in adult life— 
judgment of distance, of speed of moving 
objects, of reacting subconsciously but cor- 
rectly to rapidly changing situations so nec- 
essary to prevent accidents in driving a car 
or moving about on foot? Where is the 
child going to learn how to handle his body 
to best advantage under many and varied 
circumstances, except through practice of 
vital physical skills as embodied in his play 
activities? The answer is obvious—there is 
no other way to learn them. 

To meet this need of children and of our 
society the schools now include physical 
education classes as a vital and essential 
part of the curriculum for the training of 
our boys and girls. In these classes children 
are taught many skills, and participate in 
a wide variety of activities suitable to their 
age and interests. Not only are they taught 
these activities and given opportunities to 
play but they also are given opportunities 
to choose their own leaders, to be leaders 
and followers, to learn skills, to receive 
group recognition in some way, to get 
along with others, to learn good sportsman- 
ship and to practice acceptable social man- 
ners. These joyful, vigorous muscular ac 
tivities also provide relaxation from the 
tensions of modern day living. Through 
our Physical Education Program we are at- 
tempting to provide today’s children with 
those activities we so needed and so enjoyed 
during our own childhood and that this 
modern age no longer provides. 
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§T. LOUIS MEETING 

Plans have been completed for the 
Eighty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Mis- 
suri State Teachers Association in St. 
Louis, November 7-9. 

The general theme for the Convention 
is, “Education—Freedom’s Foundation.” 

On the programs will appear Louis J. 
\lber and David K. Hardy Debate; Dr. 
W. A. Wittich, Director, Audio-Visual Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
Dr. Harold Shane, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois; Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, Su- 
perintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois; Dr. J. Dan Hull, 
U. §. Office of Education, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Specialist in Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. James R. D. Eddy, Dean, 
Division of Extension, University of ‘Texas, 
Austin; Hanson Baldwin, Military Editor, 
New York Times; and Dr. Worth McClure, 
Executive Secretary, American Association 
of School Administrators, Washington, 
D. C. 

Special features of the Convention in- 
clude: an evening of entertainment on 
Thursday, a physical education demonstra- 
tion, a discussion of the planning of a long- 
range program for Missouri, square dance, 
and lobby sing. 

Splendid programs have been arranged 
by the thirty departmental groups and Fri- 
day afternoon will be a time when teachers 
will receive professional stimulation and 
growth in their own teaching fields. 

The complete Exposition Hall of the 
Kiel Memorial Auditorium will again be 
available for use. Enough reservations are 
in to guarantee a larger and better exhibit 
than ever before. The exhibit is recog- 
nized as a vital part of the Convention, 
making a real contribution. 

The Assembly of Delegates meets on 
Wednesday at g:00 a.m. 

Committee reports, now being printed, 
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will be mailed to all delegates previous to 
the meeting. Copies will be available for 
anyone interested, immediately following 
the convention. 

If you have not already made hotel res- 
ervations, you should do so immediately. 


SKETCHES 

The most important immediate objec- 
tive is a sizeable additional appropriation 
for public schools in the Omnibus Bill, 
House Bill No.496. 

The Executive Committee met on Sep- 
tember 15, to review reports of other com- 
mittes and to complete plans for the St. 
Louis Meeting. The Committee on Pro- 
fessional Standards and Ethics met on Sep- 
tember 8, and the Resolutions Committee 
meets on October 6. 

The first state conference for leadership 
training was most successful and should 
assist in making the community associa- 
tions more active and effective. 

From letters received, it seems that many 
local groups should consider the organiza- 
tion of a teachers credit union. 

Early payment of dues makes for effici- 
ency in every way. Last year’s enrollment 
of 26,595, not including the 364 F.T.A. 
members was a new record. 

Many materials are available on request. 
These include free film for P.T.A’s and 
civic clubs, copies of the Code of Profes- 
sional Standards and Ethics for framing, 
the publication “Professional Pointers for 
Teachers,” the members manual, “Your 
Association,” and summaries of research in 
finance, professionalization, living condi- 
tions, family composition and “Why They 
Teach and Quit.” 

This is only a reminder that to render 
service the Association sponsors the group 
plans of automobile, life, and accident and 
sickness insurance, operates Bunker Hill, 
administers the Reading Circle Program, 
and makes possible pupil coverage. 
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Directing the Class Play 


BLANFORD JENNINGS, Clayton High School, National Director, the National 
Thespian Society 


Some knotty problems always encountered by the play 
director are answered by an experienced director 


OT many school administrators have 

so pat a solution for the question of 
how to find a play director as has the one 
in Michigan who simply rotates the job 
among his staff, so that each teacher directs 
a play about once in ten years. That is a 
sure-fire formula for insuring a terrible job 
of directing. But, since few schools can 
afford a fully-trained director with a degree 
in dramatic arts, the chances are that you, 
whose attention was caught by the title of 
this article, have been given the task of pre- 
paring a play to be presented in your 
school, without much regard to your expe- 
rience or training for that task. Maybe it’s 
because you’re an English teacher (for 
some unexplained reason, it seems to be 
thought that teaching English somehow 
qualifies one for directing plays) , or maybe 
it’s just that your class or pupil load is a 
little less onerous than that of some of your 
colleagues, 

At any rate, you're confronted with one 
of the most highly specialized jobs that 
exist in school or community, and you 
would certainly appreciate some help from 
somebody who has already come face to 
face with the problems and who has per- 
haps found some of the answers. In an 
article of this scope, it will hardly be possi- 
ble even to summarize the information that 
could well be the subject of an intensive 
workshop lasting weeks; but at least some 
of the problems can be named, and a hint 
or two supplied as to the direction in which 
solutions may be found. And at the end of 
the article will be found an offer of further 
help. 


Here, then, are the biggest questions with 
which you will be confronted, in approxi- 
mately the order in which they will arise: 


How will I go about selecting a play? Of 
course, the first consideration must be your 
resources in equipment and personnel. You 
obviously can’t do a play in four settings 
on a stage where it’s impossible to shift 
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scenery, and the chances are that you'll 
want a play with more girls than boys. Sec. 
ond, you need to think of the play’s suit. 
ability as a school production. Don’t make 
the mistake of supposing that if a play is 
mature, it’s over the heads of your actors or 
audience. You'll never find better plays 


than Our Town or Berkeley Square—and 
they weren’t written for juveniles! Last, 
most good plays are subject to royalty pay- 
ment, and generally speaking, their worth 
is more or less proportional to the royalty 
charged. Plays on which the royalty is zero 
are usually worth just about that. The 
chief criterion: Is this worth spending six 
or seven weeks on? 


What do I need to do before casting the 
play? The big mistake often made by inex- 
perienced directors is that they don’t do 
anything at this point. But before you cast, 
you need to know the play thoroughly. 
You should have blocked out the principal 
movements of your actors; you should have 
made lists of “props,” lights, and sound ef- 
fects; and you should, of course, have de- 
cided about how your set is going to be ar- 
ranged and furnished. 


How can I most effectively cast the play? 
It is to be hoped that try-outs will be open 
to all eligible pupils and that each one will 
be given an opportunity to read. This 
writer believes that it is best to let each one 
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read from material of his own choice rather 
than from the book of the play: ability to 
read glibly from unfamiliar material is no 
guarantee of acting ability; and conversely, 
a halting reading of a play the youngster 
has never seen doesn’t mean that he may 
not do a beautiful job when he has famil- 
jarized himself with the text. What you 
want to learn from try-outs is not how well 
the candiate may, without preparation, in- 
terpret a given part, but how appropriate 
his voice and appearance are to the part. 
Other things being equal, of course, reli- 
ability and intelligence are the best qualifi- 
cations of a young actor. 

What help do I need besides the cast? A 
series of committees, or “crews,” headed by 
responsible and energetic pupils, will do 
much to spare the director a nervous break- 
down. You need crews for the following 
functions: stage—for erecting and shifting 
scenery; properties—for supplying every- 
thing used except scenery; lights and sound 
effects; paint—if you have sets that can be 
painted anew for each show, as you should; 
make-up; costume—where the play re- 
quires other than modern costume; sales— 
for box-office work; publicity; and ushers. 
Appoint them immediately after casting, 
call a meeting of crew heads, tell each head 
what he’s responsible for, and let them get 
to work with a clear understanding of the 
deadlines involved. 

How about rehearsals? Whole books have 
been written on this subject. Two big 
rules: (1) Know beforehand exactly what 
you expect to achieve during each rehear- 
sal: that will give the cast confidence in 
your direction. (2) Publish, before rehear- 
sals begin, a detailed schedule, and make 
it clearly understood by each member of 
the cast just which rehearsals he must at- 
tend. In this writer’s practice, for a three- 
act play about 25 rehearsals of about two 
hours each are scheduled, arranged so that 
each act is rehearsed about 12 times, in- 
cluding the last few rehearsals when the 
whole show is run through each time. 

What about the business end? Condi- 
tions vary so much from school to school 
that nearly nothing can be said here that 
would be applicable everywhere. Just one 
thing is universally true: if the only, or pri- 
mary, purpose of putting on the play is to 
raise money, then the project is not de- 
fensible educationally, The dramatics pro- 
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gram should pay its own way; it should not 
be required to do more. To the extent that 
it is required to do more, it is a compromise 
between education and commercialism, 
with education on the losing end, 

Where can I get more information? You 
may be interested to know that at the St. 
Louis meeting of MSTA this November 
one session of the Department of Speech 
will be designed, not for speech specialists, 
but for teachers of any subject for whom 





this article has a message. At that session 
there will be a panel of teachers who have 
learned about these things through long 
and sometimes gruelling experience. They 
will be there to answer your questions 
about these problems. Consult the con- 
vention program for the time and place! 


LEASE OF SCHOOL BUS 


School busses upon which licenses have been 
issued free by the state cannot be leased by 
school district for purposes other than trans- 
portation of school children. 


TAXATION FOR LIBRARIES 


After a merger of a municipal and county 
library district, the tax rate in the municipality 
shall be the same as in the county. 


BONDS 


Bonds issued by a school district for payment 
of general expenses of the school district are 
eligible for registration. 


ABSENTEE BALLOT 


Absentee ballots may be cast at special school 
bond election, 
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the counter attack 


It starts 
In The Classroom 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 








F you want to start an attack on the 

schools of your corhmunity, where would 
you look for support and following? 

To dissatisfied parents of schoolchildren, 
of course! What chance would any attack 
have if the parents of the community be- 
lieved fervently that their children were 
receiving superior education under super- 
ior teachers? 

Now add one more observation—most 
parents “base their entire judgment of the 
school system and the profession on the 
impression they receive from one teacher 
—or on the report of someone’s contact 
with one teacher.” 

There’s only one conclusion possible. 
The leading role in fighting unwarranted 
attacks on the public schools falls to the 
classroom teachers of every community. 
They comprise the front line in any coun- 
terattack. “A community that appreciates 
its teachers takes pride in its schools.” 


The National School Public Relations 
Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, has set out to pre- 
pare America’s teachers for this vital role 
by making its 1951 yearbook a public re- 
lations handbook for classroom teachers. 


NSPRA officers noted that so much at- 
tention has been given to superintendents’ 
annual reports, press relations, radio and 
television programs, and the work of full- 
time public relations consultants employed 
by some districts that the fundamentals 
of school-community relations too often 
were being ignored. 


“Public relations isn’t something to be 
left to the experts. Actually, Jt Starts in 
the Classroom,” they declared. And that’s 
what they named their book. 
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Extraordinary Ordinary 

Deliberately the writers excluded ideas 
and techniques that involved school policy 
or required action by a whole faculty as 
sociation to become effective. They center. 
ed their attention on ways individual teach- 
ers could perform their regular, ordinary 
tasks with new emphases which take maxi- 
mum advantage of each public relations 
opportunity. 

What are the areas where teachers fre- 
quently make enemies who may later form 
the supporting forces for the school’s at- 
tackers? The yearbook committee cites 
some common but conspicuous examples: 

The teacher who, at end of her patience, 
scolded the mother of one child “for com 
ing here and insinuating that I haven't done 
the best any teacher could do for a child 
of such limited abilities.” [It was noted 
that five parents, four of whom had not 
visited the teacher, later complained to the 
principal regarding the way parents and 
children were treated by his teachers (plur- 
al) .] 

The apologetic tone used by some who 
identify their vocation with, “I’m just a 
teacher.” 

The misguided teacher who condemned 
public schools for “graduating hordes of 
students culturally illiterate and unable 
to use the basic tools of communication.” 

Teachers who made ill-considered home- 
work assignments as punishments or a 
“busy work.” 

On a report card already damning the 
boy with bad grades, one teacher informed 
the parents that “John is a liar.” 

Another teacher who refused to explain 
to his class why he was requiring certain 
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activity, stating that “I have my reasons 
or I wouldn’t tell you to do it. It’s your 
tusiness to do what I say.” 


Classified Calamities 


Stated in broad classifications, the 
NSPRA yearbook committee said these and 
other samples indicated failures in _per- 
sonal relationships with the community 
through lack of pride, loyalty and tact, 
failures to interpret “Why We Teach,” 
failures in classroom teaching technics, 
failures in home relationships through as- 
signments and reports, and failures to util- 
ize opportunities inherent in cocurricular 
activities. 

While some teachers fail in these areas, 
others have found them the ideal channels 
to good community relations. Jt Starts in 
the Classroom brings together the exper- 
iences of hundreds of teachers who have 
been successful practitioners. It makes 
their technics available to every teacher. 


Pre-Requisite to Technics 


Several personal characteristics are es- 
sential before the teacher can achieve maxi- 
mum benefit from specific public relations 
technics, the editorial committee declared. 

Pride in the profession is cited as the 
frst requisite to individual effectiveness as 
a representative of the profession. Loyalty 
to the profession is next, following the 
principle that “where praise seems impos- 
sible, silence is the rule.” 

Interest is called the key to positive pub- 
lic relations as it is to learning “Do you 
listen to others—pupils, parents, associates, 
acquaintances—with genuine interest or 
with only tolerance? Does your attitude 
and manner reflect your love of children 
and pleasure in your work?” 


Child-Centered Conversations 


A blast at the teachers’ brand of that 
great American pastime—griping—is im- 
plied in the admonition that in all con- 
tacts and all conversations concerning the 
profession, teachers should “stress what 
teachers DO—not what teachers WANT.” 


This is made specific. “It’s not a new 
building for the school—it’s new class- 
rooms for the children that are needed. 
Inconvenience to the staff is not impor- 
tant from a public relations viewpoint; in- 
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jury to the child’s educational experience 
is! 

“Low salaries may be publicly accepted 
as unfortunate; impairment of the educa- 
tional program through loss of superior 
teachers due to low salaries can bring ac- 
tion.” 


Why?—The Basic Question 

“Good teaching is good public relations.” 
What is taught—and How—is the founda- 
tion of any thinking on improved school- 
community understanding, Child happi- 


ness based on personal achievement in the 
classroom, regardless of whether the teach- 
er's philosophy and methods are in the 
“traditional” or the “progressive” category, 
is the perfect beginning of positive rela- 
tionships. 

This, unquestionably, is the central 
theme of Jt Starts in the Classroom. How- 
ever, a teacher who understands thoroughly 
why he teaches what he teaches—based on 
knowledge of child life and community 
life, must be met by pupils and adults who 
likewise understand. 

Bringing pupils, parents, and other mem- 
bers of the community into the curriculum 
planning and evaluating activities is por- 
trayed as both a means and a goal. “When 
pupils know the ‘why’ and are active par- 
ticipants in the planning process, they 
achieve better and more intelligently.” 

Similarly, parents and other citizens who 
help to plan curriculum enrichment activ- 
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ities achieve an understanding that immun- 
izes them from becoming reckless critics. 

“Teachers probably have spent more 
time and devised more technics to develop 
parent and citizen understanding of what 
they're teaching than they have in creating 
a similar pupil understanding,” the com- 
mittee wrote. 

“This effort seems shortsighted, since 
pupils who understand what they’re doing 
make better students, constitute our best 
means of spreading understanding to par- 
ents, and obviate the necessity of ‘starting 
from scratch’ in achieving the desired ap- 
preciation when students become parents 
and adult citizens.” - 

Proven technics used by outstanding 
teachers and suggested variations are de- 
tailed to assist teachers in developing this 
understanding through pupils, and through 
direct contact with parents and commun- 
itv leaders, 


Interpreters, Junior Grade 


“What pupils think about a teacher or 
a school invariably becomes the thinking 
of parents and the community. No one 


else goes into the home as a school repre- 
sentative more often, and no one is listened 
to with greater interest and credulity.” 

With this observation, Jt Starts in the 
Classroom sets forth guiding principles and 
specific technics that develop good pupil 
and parent relations through the actual 
classroom teaching methods and homework 
practices. 

Fairness, approachability, and _ friendli- 
ness are the outstanding traits of the best 
teachers, at least in pupils’ minds. There- 
fore, good relations with pupils depend to 
a large extent on how the teacher exhibits 
these qualities. 

Discussion periods and individual con- 
ferences on pupil needs and interests, in- 
teresting activities in which pupils are par- 
ticipants and resource contributors, the 
teacher’s assumption of partial responsibil- 
ity for effective learning as reflected in the 
question “What should WE do now to 
overcome OUR poor results in this test?” 
—these are some of the approaches recom- 
mended in more detail to make the class- 
room productive in both learning and pub- 
lic relations. 
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What Parents Learn 

“What did you learn today?” or “Wha 
did you do in school today?” 

Probably no questions are more frequent. 
ly asked of pupils by parents than these. 
And probably none is more dismally an. 
swered. 

From the kindergarten child who re. 
plies, “We just played,” the third grader 


_— 


who adds “We just played store,” and the 
high school senior who remembers only 
that we spent most of the day practicing 
for the senior play,” the parent gets a 
weird idea of what’s going on at the school. 
house, 

We can be sure that the parents hear 
much. The complaints they bring or pub- 
lish frequently show that they don’t like 
what they hear. Yet rarely are pupils 
helped to summarize their experiences be- 
fore they leave the classroom or the school. 

The technic considered so important 
that it’s repeated in two chapters of It 
Starts in the Classroom is one designed to 
cure this acute public relations pain. 


What Hits Home 


Homework and progress reports—two 
elements of the teacher’s job which go di- 
rectly into his pupils’ homes—are the 
sources of negative, positive, or neutral 
relationships between home and school. 

“Consider what happens to parents’ at 
titudes when a pupil toils over homework 
given solely for disciplinary purposes, or on 
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assignments which require an abnormally 
long time for completion, have no recogniz- 
able purpose, assume that the child will 
have assistance from well-educated parents, 
and compete with major school or com- 
munity events.” 

How to give an assignment so that both 
its purpose and its requirements are well 
understood; how to survey and consider 
the home facilities or limitations; how to 
make assignments that are less book-cen- 
tered, involve parent participation, direct 
children into a closer relationship and sym- 
pathy with their parents, and utilize com- 
munity resources—these are the helps It 
Starts in the Classroom offers teachers. 


Progress in Progress Reports 


Many school people can testify that few 
practices causes more complaints than re- 
port cards and efforts to improve them. 
Yet some system of reporting progress to 
parents should be an invaluable avenue 
toward friendly relationships. 

Extremes in individual reporting prac- 
tices are reflected in the student comments 
about two teachers: 

“He gave out a lot of bad marks and 
said we were poor pupils, but he never 
offered to give us special help.” 

“You could tell she was sorry when she 
had to give us poor marks. She seemed to 
think it was her fault. We used to work 
awfully hard to help her get our marks up.” 


Adoption of narrative reports may not 
be the answer unless each teacher becomes 
skilled at wording reports so as to encour- 
age objective and dispassionate thinking 
rather than to inspire a desire for retalia- 
tion.” Also, some “literate enemy of the 
school could almost crucify teachers on the 
evidence of their own written communica- 
tions” when they reflect carelessness or ig- 
norance in sentence structure, spelling or 
punctuation. 

While Jt Starts in the Classroom lists 
words that can help and words that can 
hurt in report communications, and out- 
lines numerous plans found helpful by 
some teachers and school systems, its main 
message is that every report sent home is an 
iterpretation of the school as well as of 
the pupil. 

“Parents are inclined to bestow their 
lavor on those schools in which their chil- 
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dren succeed.” Marking systems built in 
such a way that fewer than half the pupils 
can look with pride on their accomplish- 
ments are a public relations hazard that 
many teachers do—and all teachers must— 
struggle to avoid. Report cards are due for 
major attention in any long-range public 
relations planning. 





Foreword—Then Forward! 


Dramatic attacks on schools have led 
recently to widening publicity about the 
organized attacking forces. We have ob- 
served that these forces make little headway 
except when a breakdown in school-com- 
munity relations has made the field fertile 
for strife. 


The best defense, we are told, is a strong 
offense. In this case, the counterattack 
starts with positive public relations at home 
to develop the understanding and appre- 
ciation which will surround the school 
with aggressive protectors. 


Copies of this Manual of Arms, Jt Starts 
in the Classroom are available from the 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., at $1.00 per copy, with dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 
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ety, superintendent of Lebanon schools; 
and Miss Ann Algeo, supervisor of Leb- 
anon elementary schools. 

Mrs. Long appointed committees to car- 
ry out particular assignments, giving each 
child a chance to work on some project. 
Each committee worked out the plans, then 
held a meeting with their teacher. No 
decisions were reached until a thorough 
sudy of trees, shrubs and general land- 
saping had been made. Each committee 
voted one member as chairman of their 
group to present the plans. Not only did 
the committees decide on the proper shrubs 
to be planted but they also gave an esti- 
mate of the cost. During the discussion 
period it was decided that many of the 
shrubs could be planted by the boys and 
sirls, thus helping to defray expenses as 
well as providing a chance to learn the 
proper methods of transplanting. 

Evidence of the well planned and ably 
carried out project may be seen in minia- 
wre on the reading table in Mrs. Long’s 
room at Maplecrest. 


Committees 
Pupils were assigned to the following 
committees: 


Scale Drawing. It involved much arith- 
metic of the building and grounds as well 
as constructing a very realistic model of 
the building. 

Gathering Material. Mrs. Elmer Holman 
took this group to the Public Library and 
to the Extension Office. 

Back of the School Ground. This com- 
mittee made a survey of the ditch south 
of the school building, and with the help 
of one pupil’s father, worked out a plan 
for fixing the ditch so that it would be 
more attractive. 

End of Walk. 

Front Lawn. 

West End of South Playground. 

Drawing of Final Plans to be Presented 
to Guests. 

Many of the boys and girls were so anx- 
ious to work that they served on more than 
one committee. 

The children had decided that the pre- 
sentation of the lesson should be very busi- 
ness like so another lesson had to be plan- 
ned by the group. This one was on busi- 
ness meetings and Parliamentary law. A 
pupil was chosen chairman of the entire 
group and presided throughout the lesson. 
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Eastern Kansas—Western Missouri Area 


National Association of Remedial Teachers 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri, October 19, 1951 


Dr. 


9:30 


1:45 


Morning Session, 9:30 a.m., 
Little Theatre Room 


Rolland Alterman, Kansas State College, 


Emporia, Presiding 


Announcements by Dr. Ralph W. House, 
Chairman of the Southwest Region for 
N.A.R.T., Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Address: “Critical Areas in the Diag- 
nosis of the Retarded Reader,” by Dr. 
A. S. Artley, Professor of Education, and 
Director of the Child Study Clinic, 
School of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 


Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
Dr. Artley’s Address. 

*Demonstration Lesson: “Read, Learn, 
Act,” Directed by Lena Dunlavy, Lin- 
wood School, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Public Schools. 


Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
the Lesson Directed by Miss Lena Dun- 
lavy. 


Adjourn Until Afternoon Session. 


Afternoon Session, 1:45 p.m. 
Little Theatre Room 


Dr. W. A. Saucier, Baker University, 


Baldwin, Kansas, Presiding 


*Demonstration Lesson: “Reading Ex- 
periences,” Directed by Catherine Max- 
well, Greenwood School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Public Schools. 


Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
the Demonstration Lesson Directed by 
Miss Catherine Maxwell. 


Address: “Reading Retardation and 
Personality Disorders,” by Dr. A. S. 
Artley, Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Child Study Clinic, School 
of Education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
Dr. Artley’s Address. 

*Demonstration Lesson: “Fun With 
Words,” Directed by Ruth Tillman, Ben- 
ton School, Kansas City, Missouri, Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
the Lesson Directed by Miss Ruth Till- 
man. 

Announcements and Adjournment Until 
7:00 p.m. 


Evening Session, 7:00 p.m., 
Little Theatre Room 


. Jane M. Carroll, Kansas State College, 
Pittsburg, Presiding 

Address: “Speech Correctionists a 
Teachers,” by Dr. Richard L. Schiefel. 
busch, Division of Drama & Speech, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
Dr. Schiefelbusch’s Address. 
Address: “Curriculum Planning in Mis. 
souri,” by Ramond A. Roberts, Director 
of Supervision, State Department oj 
Education, Jefferson City. 
Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
Mr. Robert’s Address. 
Address: “Curriculum Progress in East- 
ern Kansas,” by a member of the Kansas 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Topeka. 
Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
the Member’s Address. 
Address: “The Remedial Reading Pro- 
gram for the St. Joseph, Missouri, Pub- 
lic Schools,” by G. M. Coleman, Super- 
visor of Instruction, St. Joseph. 
Discussion of Questions Stimulated by 
Mr. Coleman’s Address. 

9:55 Announcements and Adjournment. 


9:40 


A registration fee of $1.00 admits one to all 
three sessions. A registration fee of $1.00 ad- 
mits one to the afternoon session and evening 
session. A registration fee of fifty cents ($0.50) 
admits one to the evening session only. 
*Demonstration Lessons supervised by Miss 
Barbara Henderson, Director of Elementary 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri, Public 
Schools. 





GOLF SURVEY 


The National Golf Foundation has completed 
a survey of student participation in golf in 
highschools and universities. 

According to reports from the highschool 
athletic associations, 2,184 highschools have 
golf teams. 

Intramural golf teams are conducted in 1,351 
highschools, according to the records of the 
athletic journal. 

For complete information or information re- 
garding college and university participation i 
golf, write to Professor J. O. Keller, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University of Mis- 
souri. 
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My name is Harry Gilletté ana 1 tive in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. I am 70 years gid. first job with Standard 
Oil began 46 years ago, and I wg edfor them for 41 years. When 


\ 


I reached retirement age, I pete receiving a check under Standard 
Oil’s retirement plan y@# monthly income I helped build for myself 
during the yes orked. I'll get those checks as long as I 
live. I’m ing@Penhdent—and that’s the best feeling“in the world. 
As I log back on it, one of the luckiest days I ever had was 
the@ayI went to work for Standard Oif.” 


ema is one of many thousands of employees of Standard 


’ il and its subsidi Sompanies who have benefited by our 
’ employee retirefnent plan since it began in 1903. Today our 
emp) enjoy one of the finest, broadest benefit programs in 


tiny industry. Besides a savings and stock bonus plan, sickness 
and disability benefits and vacations, the program includes 
contributory plans for employee retirement, group hospital and 
surgical operation insurance, and group life insurance. It is one 

of the principal reasons why so many of our people, active and 
retired, will tell you, “Standard Oil’s a good company to work for.” 


Standard Oil Company 
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CHILDHOOD 


5 aes LIVE WITHIN a precious world, 
Surprising, fair to view, 
Where troubles simply melt away, 
And hearts are love filled, too. 
They play at being grown-up folk, 
Each plans his lifetime schemes, 
And I, watching fronf afar, 
See my childhood dreams. 
They live within a glorious world 
That I well understand. 
I walked the trail they will go— 
From there to adult land! 

—VELMA E. ZIMMERMAN, Crystal City 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


4 please help me understand, 
The child within my care, 

Who comes to me for help and love, 
May I have love to spare. 

May I love both the rich and poor, 
The dull child and the bright, 

May I have strength and patience, too, 
To lead them both aright. 

And may I never, never grow, 
Too cross, too tired, too small, 

That those within my care may see, 
That love o’er cometh all. 

—E. O. Mann, New Haven 


' EVENSONG 


;, on are sung 


By the worshipping rills. 

Responses are read 

By the echoing hills. 

Birds sing devotions 

In hymns to the sky, 

Solemnly chanting 

The trees magnify. 

Nature holds vespers 

At each setting sun 

Twilight is nature’s 

Sweet benediction. 
—HE.eEN KitcHet Evans, St. Clair 
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MY OPPORTUNITY 


I HAVE WITHIN my grasp to-day 
Sixty-four pieces of precious clay. 
Each one has a trustful heart 
And a will to play his part; 
All are burning with zest, 
For each is a child in quest 
Of knowledge. 
How shall I mold each part? 
How prepare him for the mart? 
Perhaps with love, and care, and fact 
Each will learn his role to act. 
Can I shape each tiny bit 
With words of kindness or of wit? 
Can I place the love of mankind there, 
That each might have an equal share 
Of life? 

—MarTHA Carvock, Kansas City 


A SICKLE MOON SLASHES 
THE SKY 


Basis MOON slashes the pale green sky 

Out where the embers of daylight die, 

And a cool star washes its face in the dew 

As the night is born and the shadows are 
new. 

Down on the earth-line a faint tint glows, 

Draining, I’m sure, from the heart of a rose, 

While an artist, riding a heart-glad breeze, 

Pins eleven bright stars in those two pine 
trees! 

A whippoorwill, shaking the day from its 
} wings; 

Lights on a branch where he teeters and 
sings; 

Rippling, cascading, his gay liquid note 

Slithers like gossamers lightly a-float. 

While the sickle moon, slashing her pale 
green sky 

Opens a door to the far By and By, 

You can hear, as the daylight to night-depth 
is winging, 

A rhythm of joy as though Heaven were 
singing! 

» —MArE TRALLER, Everton 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS, 


; OCTOBER, 1 951 


Cubans know 
you can trust its quality 


From Havana to Santiago—and in between or on 
beyond—you’ll find Coca-Cola an especial favorite 
of our Latin cousins in the Caribbean. And with 
good reason. You see, the Queen of the Antilles 
supplies great quantities of the goodness that goes 
into every bottle of Coke. Cubans know they can 
trust the quality of Coca-Cola. And so, of course, 
can you. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Proposed Amendment to the Constitution of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


To be voted upon by the Assembly of Dele- 
gates of the Missouri State Teachers Agsocia- 
tion in St. Louis, Missouri, November 7, 1951. 


Note: Words to be deleted appear in brackets 
[ ] and additions are in bold face type. 


ARTICLE XI—DUES 


Amend Article XI, Section 1, to read as: fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. The Annual Membership Dues of 
this Association shall be [two dollars ($2.00)] 


~ 


four dollars ($4.00) and shall include subscrip. 
tion for the year to the official publication 9 
this Association. Life membership dues shalj 
be [forty dollars ($40.00)] eighty dolla; 
($80.00) and shall include life subscription to 
the official publication. The receipts from lif 
memberships shall be invested by the Execy. 
tive Committee and the interest only shall be 
used. 

Amendment received from Northwest Djs. 
trict Association, Everett Brown, Secretary, 
September 5, 1951. , 


Teachers of Putnam County listen to and watch demonstrations on reading at their 
workshop held in the Unionville highschool study hall last August. 


PUTNAM COUNTY WORKSHOP 


The program for the August Plan Meeting 
in Putman county this year, consisted of read- 
ing and music workshops conducted by special- 
ists in these areas, according to county super- 
intendent A. B. Shelton. 

The walls of the Unionville highschool study 
hall were covered with charts, diagrams. and 
patterns showing many ideas for help in teach- 
ing of all reading procedures. 
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Part of the time was spent with professional 
lectures and demonstrations with materials and 
and equipment. This was followed by a work 
period where teachers made charts and other 
devices which the teachers could use in theif 
own schools. ; 

The lectures were on the background fof 
reading: reading readiness programs; the teach- 
ing of phonics and the use of phonics in the 
teaching of reading and spelling; guided read- 
ing, and music. 
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NO MATTER 
WHO YOU ARE... 


Reddy Kilowatt is right with you all the time. You 
probably don’t think much about it, but he helps you 
work in a hundred ways, every day, at the flip of a 
switch. 


Why waste your time and energy in your home, 
on the farm, in the office, or plant? Reddy is on duty 
24 hours a day. He never asks for a day off—not even 
for holidays or Sundays. He's stronger than a horse 
and he travels with the speed of light! 


He’s the lowest priced servant in history with 
wages that average less than three cents an hour! 


That's Reddy Kilowatt Power for you! 


their : Raneae City 
1 ior POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Wayne Stegman, commerce teacher at Albia, 
Iowa, last year, is now teaching in the Stan- 
berry highschool. 


Donald Threlkeld, a graduate of Western 
State College of Colorado is the director of the 
music program in the Nevada schools. He suc- 
ceeds H. Lyman Mooney. 


Orvin Plucker, of Lennox, South Dakota, is 
the director of elemenfary education in the In- 
dependence public schools. Mr. Plucker has 
his master’s degree from the University of 
South Dakota and recently served as director 
of elementary curriculum at Yankton, South 
Dakota. 


Billy Lykke, a graduate of the Warrensburg 
State College has been employed by the Stock- 
ton R-1 school district to teach highschool 
music. 


Robert D. Snyder, superintendent of schools 
of consolidated school district number two, St. 
Louis County, has been appointed a member of 
the St. Louis Council on Human Relations by 
Mayor Joseph M. Darst. 


Willard Robert Appleby, a graduate of the 
Kirksville State Teachers College, and employ- 
ed by the McHenry-Gash Motor Company in 
Kirksville, was recently elected to teach mathe- 
matics and serve as assistant coach in the Milan 
highschool. 


Paul Butherus, a graduate of the Northwest 
Missouri State College, is the new coach at 
Plattsburg. 


James R. Hardin, of Kennett, is the new 
teacher of industrial arts in the New Madrid 
highschool. 


Muriel G. Johnson is teaching vocational 
home economics at Leadwood. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Southeast State College and her home 
is in Perryville. 


Carolyn Rhodes has been named by the 
Chaffee board of education to teach music in 
the highschool this year. Her home is in 
Puxico. 


Juanita Hulen, vocational home economics 
teacher in the Nevada highschool, resigned 
shortly before school opened this year to ac- 
cept a position in the Kansas State College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Mrs. Sarah Tomek, teacher in the Benton 
school, St. Charles, resigned to accept a teach- 
ing position in Alton, Illinois. Mrs. Tomek’s 
home is Warrenton, Missouri. 
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Burl M. Carpenter, 


department has been 
stallation of two new kitchen units, 
refrigerator and stoves. 

The school cafeteria 


sinks, ne 


had to be complete! 


redecorated as a result of damage caused hy 
tely filled 


flood waters. The room was comp. 
by the surging water. 


Hugh W. Speer, chairman, 
education, University of Kansas City, 


three years ago. Dr. Speer 
Kansas City August 24 for England. 
travel across the continent and fly from Rom 
to Teheran via Athens. 


Marion E. Maddox, coordinator of diversified 
occupations at Moberly Junior College for the 
past three years, has submitted his resignation 


in order to accept a position at the Universit 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, as an instructor « 


teacher training courses in industrial education 


Dr. Maddox began his duties on September | 


Vergil H. Sisson, superintendent, 


Matthews. 


Harold L. Brinkopf, of Cape Girardeau and 
a graduate of the college there, is the new 
in the Poplar Bluf 


teacher of mathematics 
highschool. 


Jay Kime is the new mathematics instructor 
He is a graduate o 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg ané 


in the Nevada highschool. 


taught at Gorham, Kansas highschool in 1949-5 


Mrs. Marie Thompson Kime has joined t 
staff of the Nevada highschool. 
to teach home economics, English and genera 
science. 


Herman Boswell, 
west Missouri State College last year, has beet 


employed to teach math and industrial arts 


the Stanberry highschool. 


William G. Potter is teaching commerce in the 
His home 1s 2 


North Kansas City highschool. 
Van Buren. 
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superintendent, Orric} 
public schools, reports that the home economics 
modernized by the jp. 


depart.uent of 
has been 
awarded a Fulbright Scholarship to lecture i: 
the general field of education at the Universit, 
of Teheran in Iran, for 1951-52. Dr. Speer came 
to the University of Kansas City in 1945 as di- 
rector of the counseling and testing center, and 
became chairman of the education department 
and his family leit 
They wil 
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public schools for the past three years, resigned 
during August to accept the superintendency a 
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Bryan Williams of Marble Hill has been 
elected to teach English in the Elvins high- 
school. He is a graduate of the Southeast State 
College. 


Alyce Bracken, of Rogersville, is teaching 
English and history in the Niangua highschool. 


Harold Edgar, industrial arts teacher at 
Mountain Grove this year, is a graduate of 
Southwest State College. Steelville is his home 
town. 


Kenneth Freeman, a former Missourian, has 

been appointed Dean of the Department of 
Education, Geneseo State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York. 


Logan L. Steen, superintendent, Competition 
public schools last year, has resigned to accept 
a similar position at Bunker. 


James E. Holland, head of the Abesville re- 
organized school district, has resigned to take 
a position at Naylor as superintendent. 


Dee Norman Powell, superintendent for the 
last twelve years at Matthews, is now head of 
the Leadwood public schools. 


Max Timmons, head of the Wardell public 
schools for the past five years, resigned to be- 
come superintendent of schools at Lilbourn, 
where he succeeded Mr. Lynn Twitty. 


Lyman L. Dillard, principal, Steele high- 
school, is now superintendent of the Wardell 
public schools, succeeding Mr. Timmons. 


Ruie Doolin, principal, Simonsen highschool, 
Jefferson City, resigned August 15 in order to 
accept a position as director of public services 
in the Cedar Rapids public school system. Mr. 
Doolin has been principal at Simonsen since 
1947. He has had several years of teaching ex- 
perience having started in a rural school at 
Long Lane, Missouri in 1937. 

In his new job at Cedar Rapids he will per- 
form functions in the field of guidance, research 
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you in planning this year’s school 
film shows. Makes it easy to se- 
lect wisely—by listing such 
details as age level, date of film 
production — along with brief 
film synopses — in every classifi- 
cation to meet your most diverse 
needs. Physics . . . Guidance... 
Human Relations. .. Geography 
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ScienccRooks 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEXTS 


A complete science program from 
kindergarten through Grade 8. 
Science is presented clearly, accu- 
rately, and adequately at each level. 
All phases of science are considered 
in relation to everyday living, with 
emphasis on the Sow and why. 
HEALTH, SAFETY and CONSER- 
VATION units round out a full and 
integrated science program com- 
plete with texts, companion books, 
teacher’s manuals and film-strips. 
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and management of special activities. His start. 
ing salary will be $6,000 per year, plus an al. 


lowance for his car. 


James Hill is the new instructor in fine arts 
in the Milan highschool. Mr. Hill did his educa- 
tion work at Northwest Missouri State College. 


Glee A. Cleveland, a graduate of Southeast 
State College, has been appointed to teach in 
the elementary schools at Lee’s Summit. 


Minnie May Ramsey, of Springfield, has been 
appointed teacher in the elementary schools at 
Butler. She is a graduate of Southwest State 
College. 


Carl H. Newton, of Senath, is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Bell City. 


Bernard C. Campbell, superintendent, Lee's 
Summit, has been given a leave of absence by 
his board of education for this school year, in 
order that he may do work toward his doctorate 
degree at Columbia University, New York. 


Leonard Teaster has been employed as su- 
perintendent of schools at Bragg City. 


John Babula replaces Mrs. Helen Neal as a 
science instructor at Nevada highschool. Mr 
Babula is a graduate of Southwest Missouri 
State College, and formerly taught at Cabool 


Mrs. Delta Howard is the new vocational 
home economics instructor at Stanberry. She 
taught at Sweet Springs last year. 


Irvin Thomas, is principal and science teach- 
er in the Rockport highschool. Mr. Thomas at- 
tended the college at Maryville. 


Harry Schreiber, Springfield, is the new teach- 
er of social studies and guidance in the Weaub- 
leau highschool. 


George E. Kohrman, director, trades and in- 
dustry, State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City, has resigned to accept a position as 
director of vocational education Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
gan. 

Wallace W. Heisner, formerly coach at Gar- 
den City, has been elected as highschool princi- 
pal and is serving as guidance director of the 
Odessa public schools. 


Byron A. Callaway has accepted a position 
as assistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Dr. Callaway, who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri last June, will teach courses 
on the undergraduate level in elementary 
education. He was formerly a highschool teach- 
er at Lamar from 1936-40, when he entered 
military service. From 1946-49 he was assistant 
professor of mathematics, Westminster College. 


C. Benton Manley, principal, Senior high- 
school, Springfield, Missouri, is to be a partici- 
pant on the program of the Safety Congress 
meeting in Chicago, October 8-12. Dr. Manley 
is to assist in a group meeting to discuss “What 
Are the Problems to be Met in Establishing and 
Operating General Safety Education in High- 
schools.” 
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Mrs. Arlene Scadden is the new teacher of 
the seventh grade in the Stanberry elementary 


schools. 


Robert Lechner has been appointed by the 
Nevada board of education to teach English in 
the highschool. Mr. Lechner, who formerly 
taught at Sheldon, has done graduate work at 
the University of Missouri. 


Bryce Pulley has been named to teach social 
science in the Craig highschool. He received 
his educational training at Northwest Missouri 
State College. 


Margaret Watson, a graduate of Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, is the 
new teacher of home economics in the Odessa 
public schools. 


Merrill Ellis, formerly director of music, 
Hickman highschool, Columbia, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of music theory and history at 
Joplin Junior College. Before coming to Colum- 
bia six years ago, Mr. Ellis taught at Moberly 
Junior College and at the Lefors, Texas, high- 
school. He taught music education and directed 
the orchestra at Christian College in addition 
to his duties at Hickman. 


Mrs. Merril Ellis, teacher of piano at Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, has accepted a position 
to teach orchestra and vocal music in the pub- 
lic grade schools of Joplin. 


Joe Burnside, son of County Superintendent 
and Mrs. J. A. Burnside, has accepted a position 
teaching the fifth and sixth grades of the 
elementary school at Ferrellview. 


Robert Sears, Webster Groves, a graduate 
of Central College and the University of Mis- 
souri, has been appointed basketball coach and 
boys’ physical education director at Fayette 
highschool. 


Harold Tarpley is the new band and vocal 
teacher at Lawson. He succeeds Mr. Norman 
Jeter, who was called to active duty in the 
naval reserve. 


Thelma Reed, William Vokler school, Kan- 
sas City, is to serve as chairman of a group dis- 
cussion, “Extending Safety Education for the 
Elementary School Child,” at the Safety Con- 
gress to be held in Chicago, October 8-12. 


_C. D. Mitchell, of Columbia, began work 
September 1 as sales representative of the 
Hicks-Ashby Company, Kansas City. Mr. 
Mitchell will have as his territory several coun- 
ties in southeast Missouri. 


Mrs. Eva Jenkins, Bronaugh, has joined the 
Bryan school faculty of Nevada as a teacher 
in the primary department. She formerly taught 


in the Vernon county rural school system, and . 


also in Erie, Kansas. 


Bill Taft is the new elementary principal in 
the Bethany public schools. Mr. Taft received 
} his B.S. Degree in Education from Northwest 
Missouri State College. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


° that help 
f | ¢ c develop dexterity 
and follow-thru 


The Trick: ‘Id hold napkin at oppo- 
site ends, and not let go yet tie into 
knot. How To Do It: Fold arms first. 
Grasp end of napkin in each hand. 
Hold on to napkin as you unfold 
arms and napkin will be tied in 
beautiful knot. 
The Trick: To remove strip of 
newspaper, column wide 
by eight inches long, 
from under a stand- 


ing fountain-pen 


. 
Z >, cap. How To Do It: 

EK y P < 

CA Moisten finger- 


yl y tip and force- 
v fully strike part 
of paper that extends over tableedge. 


ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CORONET, 
Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, INC, 


The refreshing flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
satisfies between meal f 
“*sweet-urge”’ but 
doesn't hurt 
appetite. 














Art teaching is an indispensable 
means of awakening and stimulat- 
ing the imagination, but for effec- 
tive teaching good tools are 
essential. Art teachers are unani- 
mous in their praise of Artista 
Water Colors because their bril- 
liant, ‘vibrant colors are a stimulus 
to the creative faculties. Available 
in sets of 4, 7, 8 and 16 colors, 
with semi-moist or dry paint. Re- 


fills purchasable in strips of 4 orl2. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in 
Missouri is Frank J, Browne 
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Mrs. Shirley Megnin, a graduate of Indian, 
University, formerly a teacher in the Odop 
Indiana public schools, has been elected 4 
teach elementary and highschool choral mus; 
at Odessa. 


Marvin Fleming has resigned as superintep- 
dent of schools at Camden Point to become 
principal of the highschool in the new R-5 djs. 
trict at Parkville. 


Mark R. Lumb, an elementary school prin. 
cipal for the past five years in Topeka, Kansas 
is the new principal at Elementary Grade 
School No. 1 in Brentwood. Mr. Lumb has had 
seventeen years experience as an elementary 
principal in various schools, and in addition has 
served as instructor in education at Washburne 
University in Topeka for the past four years 


Calvin Deck, superintendent of the Boswort! 
public schools last year, has accepted a similar 
position at Laredo. 


Robert Gill has been employed to teach phy- 
sical education and industrial arts in the Law- 
son highschool. He taught at Stewartsville 
last year. 


John Griste, coach at Mount Vernon high- 
school the past two years, is the new physical 
education instructor at Chillicothe highschool 


John P. McKay, chief of the inspection divi- 
sion of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 9th 
region, has been appointed lecturer in public 
administration at St. Louis University during 
the fall semester. 


Carl Henderson, superintendent, Moberl; 
public schools, tells us that the Moberly schools 
will participate in the School Savings Program 
this school year. Mr. Henderson believes that 
the teaching of thrift and encouragement oi 
saving should be an integral part of public 
school education. 


Harold N. Bell, principal, Marshfield high- 
school, is new to this state. Mr. Bell comes 
from Morrisville, Indiana, where he was pbhy- 
sical education instructor and coach. He is a 
graduate of Hanover College, Hanover, Indi- 
ana, and received his Master’s degree from 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Sam Spees, of Newark, Missouri, has been 
employéd in the Allyn-Bacon division of Pren- 
tice-Hall, to represent this publisher in Mis- 
souri. Mr. Spees succeeds Mr. Paul E. Vaughan, 
who resigned to accept a position with the edu- 
cational department of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Spees, who has moved to 107 North 
Greenwood, Columbia, taught last year in the 
Shelbyville highschool. He was instructor in 
physical education, agriculture and biology. He 
is a graduate of the State Teachers College, 
,_ Kirksviile. 


Alice Larery has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Juanita Tulen as vocational home eco- 
nomics instructor in the Nevada _ highschool. 
She is a graduate of the Kansas State Teachers 
College 
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\diana Alice Jane Meyer, St. Louis, a 1951 graduate Central Elementary School of Chillicothe. She 


Odon, #: Missouri University, will teach girls physical has previously taught a fourth grade room. 

ed t ycation and supervise elementary playground . . , 

= a sticothe = = . y Plays Mrs. Thelma Weaver is teaching social stu- 

om i Vase : dies and mathematics in the Lawson high- 
C. D. Thorpe, Boone county superintendent, school. She taught in Iowa last term. 

inten. Hreports that he has recommended to Boone 


Peggy Joyce Moore, Lexington, summer 
graduate at Northwest Missouri State College, 
? has been employed to teach art in the Chilli- 
Charline Patterson, who holds a B.S. Degree cothe highschool, and supervise elementary art. 


‘come unty rural teachers that they have the School 
5 dis. HSavings Program in their schools. 


prin- /rom Illinois State Normal University, Bloom- 
insas, [Mington, Illinois, has been added to the faculty Ralph Marcellus, county superintendent of 
wade oi Cottey College to teach physical education. Phelps county, reports that he will encourage 
s had F — . the rural schools of his county to join in the 
ntary —_ Phillips, of Harwood, - the new teach- U. S. Treasury’s ‘School + A al Program 
n has ger of the Johnson rural school in Vernon coun- this year. School Savings material has been 
yurne Miss i hillips has attended Southwest Bap- distributed to all Phelps County rural teachers. 
rs ist College, Bolivar, and the Fort Scott Junior ’ 
; llege, Fort Scott, Kansas. Wanda Coleman, of Moundville, is teaching 

aie Joe M. Barnes, elementary supervisor of the ~ pe rend gad a hs Eneenty eclees Se Ver 

Columbia public schools, and principal of aii 

Ridgeway school, has been appointed Columbia Darlene Sybert is the teacher of home eco- 
phy- hool Savings Chairman for this year by Neil nomics in the Ridgeway highschool. She was 
Law- Aslin, superintendent. trained at the Northwest Missouri State Col- 
ville lege, Maryville. 

Howard Skinner has been employed as di- . 

rsified occupations instructor and guidance Robert Hailey, a graduate of the University 
high- [supervisor at Chillicothe. He taught at Lamar of Missouri and member of the Missouri Tigers, 
‘sical MMlast year. has been elected to coach football and teach 
hool physical education in Odessa. 


Mrs. Lora Helms will supervise testing and 


ill offer special education services in the new Dorothy Phillips, of Harwood, is teaching her 





"LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM: 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


THE NEW BASIC READERS: 


Offering new help at pre-reading level, 
new stimulation and training for 
thoughtful reading and remembering, 
new aids for slow-learning and immature 
children, and a 
new program in literature, especially poetry. 


THE BASIC LANGUAGE PROGRAM: 


We Talk, Spell, and Write, Books 1' and 1? 

Correlating instruction in talking, spelling, ; Te en ee 
ond writing with The New Basic Reading Program, full-color booklet on the First-Grade 

moking available for the first time LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM, 
a completely integrated Language Arts Program. CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
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THE NEW 


Library Record Book 


Complete with instructions for the 
organization and classification of the 
elementary school library in accord- 
ance with the A-B-C grouping sys- 
tem. Space is provided for the list- 
ing of 800 volumes. Size 84x11, 
bound in durable cover. 


70c each 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Library cards, pockets, date due slips 
borrowers cards, file cards and other 
library supplies also available 


MODEL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1602 Hodiamont Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 

















ENGLISH 
IS OUR LANGUAGE 


Sterling, Strickland, Lindahl, Koch, 
Rice, Leafgreen, Bishop 


For grades 1-8. A basal series offering 
successful training in observing, lis- 
tening, reading, speaking, and writing. 


Guide for Teaching Grades 1. and 2; 
Textbooks, Studybooks, and Guides 
for Teaching, Grades 3-8. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Representatives: 
Hubert G. Gramstad 
Glendale 22, Missouri 


John E. Fuhrman 
Brookfield, Missouri 











first year at the Humble school, located eight 
miles north of Nevada. 


Leland Smith, Texas county superintenden; 
tells us that the rural schools of his county wij 
participate in the School Savings Program this 
year, as they did last. Mr. Smith explained th 
program at the County Plan Meeting. 


Mrs. Dorothea Grant has been employed x 
kindergarten teacher for the first public school 
kindergarten for Chillicothe. Mrs. Grant is , 
graduate of Maryville State College and th 
past year taught a third grade room. 


NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 


HERCULANEUM 


George F. Buck, art, government; C. A. Van 
Alstine, biology, general science; Earl Evens, 
mathematics; Patsy Sue Wilson, girls’ physical 
education and health; Donald B. Hines, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics; Blanche Mosier, social 
studies, English; Byron A. Zude, highschool 
principal. 


WALKER 


L. D. Brantley, superintendent; Dorothy Jean 
Gallemore, grade and highschool music; Dan 
Sullivan, science and math; Biil Hamblin, Jr, 
fifth and sixth grades; Doris Culbertson, 
fourth grade. 


ASHLAND 


T. Edward Albertin, vocational agriculture; 
J. Kenneth Markwell, commerce; Frances Ful- 
ler, mathematics; Georgia Sewell, home eco- 
nomics; Kathleen Grimm, music; and Leona 
Reinertsen, fourth grade. 


WASHBURN 


L. F. Bowman, superintendent; Gene Hair, 
principal; Mrs. Ethel Swaffar, home economics; 
Loy Harris, science; Curtsy Still, principal, 
grade school; Marilyn King; Mrs. Bessie |. 
Miller. 


BRENTWOOD 


Mr. Morris Hilyard, industrial arts; Eliza- 
beth Moore, Latin and English; Mary Moriss, 
mathematics; Gordon O. Scholle, eighth grade; 
Samuel E. Scott, Spanish and English; William 
B. Steerman, dramatics and speech; L. W. 
Barton, science; Charlotte Shelker, second 
grade; Mrs. Naomi Wandling, third grade; Mrs. 
Frances Estes, fourth grade; Julia Ann Huters, 
fourth grade, Frazier; Marcella Buschmeyer, 
fifth grade; Mark Lumb, principal; Mary Ella 
Hawkins, kindergarten. 
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MOBERLY 


Gilbert H. Brown, elementary supervisor; Ina 
Lee Kinkade, elementary; Roberta Monroe, ele- 
mentary; Marvin Gutekunst, junior highschool; 
Anna Belle Swartz, vocational home economics, 
junior highschool; Bess Swartz, study hall, 
junior highschool; Julia Black, elementary; 
Clarence Robinson, elementary; Jeanette Evans, 
elementary; Jennie Fray, elementary; Effie 
Morrey, commerce, junior college. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Robert Francis Wicke, principal of Oldham 
and DeKalb schools; Esque Douglas, principal, 
Young school; Emary Carroll Parks, city guid- 
ance director; Clifford W. Garey, eighth grade 
science, junior high; Miss Vera S. Kroencke, 
English, William Chrisman highschool; Fredric 
Messena, eighth grade mathematics, Junior 
highschool; Miss Vivian Sue Hawkins, second 
and third grade, Alton school; Miss Barbara 
Merriel Stauder, second grade, Bryant school; 
Miss Elsie Augusta Brune, _ kindergarten, 
Bryant; Miss Mary Agnes Martin, first, sec- 
ond and third grades, Gilpin school; Mrs. Sarah 
Ann Carson Beaghler, Columbian school; Mrs. 
Edna B. Hoffman and Miss Virginia Hanley, 
fourth grade, Ott school; Miss Reba Mary Sisk, 
first and third grades, Southwest school; Miss 
Virginia Smith, sixth grade, Noland school. 


COLUMBIA 


Mrs. Dorothy Aldrich, commercial subjects, 
Hickman highschool; Mrs. Betty Lou Beasley, 
Benton grade school; Mrs. Mildred Blum, Ist 
grade, Benton; Walter E. Bradford, principal, 
Grant school; Paul G. Fleeman, principal, Field 
school; Mrs. Hazyl H. Fletcher, sixth grade, 
Grant; Miss Jacqueline Jackson, second grade, 
Douglass; Mrs. Leona F. Koch, third grade, 
Lee; Andrew J. McRoberts, history and social 
studies, Hickman; Mrs. Helen H. McTurnan, 
librarian, Hickman; Lynn Marine, principal, 
Benton; Mrs. Edith Mourning, art, Jefferson 
Junior High; Mrs. Betty Jo Potter, fourth 
grade, West Boulevard; Gerald J. Roderick, 
biology, Hickman; Mrs. June M. Rutter, first 
grade, Ridgeway; Robert C. Schupp, music di- 
rector, Hickman; Miss Ruth E. Shepard, third 
and fourth grades, Douglass; Mrs. Juanita 
Sprinkle, third grade, Ridgeway; Conrad Joseph 
Stawski, English and journalism, Hickman; 
Mrs. Julia P. Vencill, fifth grade, Benton; Mrs. 
Carlene Walker, social studies, Jefferson Junior 
High; Mrs. Sybil E. Watson, sixth grade; 
Ridgeway; Miss Dorothy Louise Weir, girls’ 
physical education, Hickman; Row White, Jr., 
industrial arts, Douglass; Ramon N. William- 
son, music director, Douglass; Mrs. Betty J. 
Winslow, English, Hickman; Mrs. Charlene 
Winstead, third grade, Rideway; and Mrs. Mil- 
dred T. Winston, mathematics, Jefferson Junior 
High. 





‘na! 
Annunci? 
Easy to Read—Easy to Understand—Easy to Teach 


Winston's New 1951 UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


THOMAS DOWLING KENNETH FREEMAN NAN LACY JAMES TIPPETT 
THE PURPOSES: 1. 


Truth. 


I WONDER WHY 
Grade 1 


EXPLAINING WHY 
Grade 4 


2500 Prairie Avenue 





A CHILD-CENTERED 
Elementary Science Series . . . 


To stir or to sensitize the child to an interest in his 
Environment and its Impact on him. 

. To develop the Scientific Attitude. 

. To instill in the child Responsibility for finding the 


. To help the child adjust himself to his Environment. 

. To acquaint the child, AT HIS OWN LEVEL, with 
the Materials, for and Information about Science. 

. To buiid, little by little, the Generalizations that underlie 
his living in a world of Science. 


SEEING WHY 
Grade 2 


DISCOVERING WHY UNDERSTANDING WHY 
Grade 5 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented in Missouri by 
BEN BEESON, 8903 Eager Road, St. Louis 17 


LEARNING WHY 
Grade 3 


Grade 6 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Missouri State Teachers Association Convention, St. Louis, November 7-9, 195] 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of th 
Missouri State Teachers Association, November 7-9, 1951, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hotel 
American 
Baltimore 
Chase 
Claridge 
DeSoto 
Forest Park .. 
Jefferson 
Kings-Way 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
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2-Room Suites 
$ 8.00 


$ 7.50-$12.0 
$14.00-$30.00 


$18.00- Se 50 
$ 8.50-$12.0 


$13.00 & up 
$10.00-$15,00 
$15.00 & up 
$15.00 & up 
$17.00-$25.00 
$14.00 & up 


$11.00-$35.00 
$23.50-$24.00 


Lennox 
Majestic 
Mark Twain 
Mayfair 
Melbourne 
Park Plaza 
Roosevelt 
Sheraton 
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Negro housing may be secured by writing direct to one of the following hotels: Mid-Town 
Hotel, 2935 Lawton Avenue, single bed $2.05, double bed $3.05; Atlas Hotel, 4267 Delmar Blvd, 
single bed $2.05, double bed $3.05, twin bedded room $5.10. 


All Reservations Must Be Received Prior to October 15, 1951 


Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau, M.S.T.A. 
Room 406—911 Locust St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Missouri State Teachers 
Association Convention, November 7-9, 1951, St. Louis, Mo. 


Single Room [] Double Bedded Room [] Twin Bedded Room [] 
2 Room Suite 1] Other Type of Room [J 


Rate: From $ First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 
Arriving at Hotel Nov. ............ hour ............ / i P.M. Leaving Nov. 


Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations ané 
who will occupy the rooms asked for must be listed. (Please print) 


Address 
Address 
Address 


If the hotels of your choice 
are unable to accept your 
reservation the Hotels Con- 
vention Reservation Bureau 
will make as good a reser- 
vation as possible elsewhere 
providing that all hotel 
rooms available have not 
already been taken. 
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Your name 
Address 


8 REEL See ae 








1 Suites 


-$12.00 
-$30.00 
& up 
-$22.0 





























HARRIS 


at 


Chillicothe 


thanks you, the school people 
of Missouri, for the most gen- 
erous support in our 14 years 
of serving you. Your orders 
have been gerferous and we've 
enjoyed filling them. 


See you in St. Louis, Booths 
71 and 72. 


Drop in to say hello and get 
your memo book and pencil. 























FILMS FREE 
16MM. SOUND 


For Civic Clubs and Lay Groups 
Will encourage school support: 


Secure The Blessings. 

Schools March On. 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy. 
The Sixth Chair. 

Assigninent Tomorrow. 

The American Teacher. 

Pop Rings the Bell. 





For Senior High School Students: 
Teacher Recruitment. ; 


For Safety Instruction: 
Priceless Cargo. 


School and Community 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 


4} 











TWO DISTRICTS REORGANIZE 

Two of the three proposed reorganized schog| 
districts in Linn county, which were voted up. 
on at the August 21 election, carried, according 
to Superintendent Vera Rinehart. 

District R-2 includes Bucklin consolidated 
schools and surrounding rural districts. The 
other newly organized district is R-5, which 
includes Marceline and surrounding rural dis. 
tricts from both Linn and Chariton counties, 


CHILLICOTHE BUILDING 
COMPLETE 


The new Central Elementary School at Chil. 
licothe has been made ready for use for the 
first time this fall. Superintendent Houston 
says it is one of the finest elementary buildings 
in the state. Its modern design includes eigh- 
teen classrooms, kindergarten, cafeteria, activity 
room and auditorium, health svite, library and 
administrative offices. The playground will be 
blacktopped for all weather use. 


VOCATIONAL BUILDING 
FOR MARSHFIELD 

A new building has been completed for 
Marshfield public schools, which will house the 
vocational home economics department and the 
school cafeteria. Other improvements made dur- 
ing the summer, according to Superintendent 
Lester Gillman, include the remodeling of girls 
locker and showerroom and building a new 
boys locker and showerroom. New sidewalks to 
connect the buildings have also been laid. 


TEACHERS TO MEET 
IN AMARILLO, NOVEMBER 2-3 

The South-Central Region of the Depart. 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association will hold its meeting 
in Amarillo, Texas on November 2-3, 1951. 

The conference will be concerned with pro- 
fessional problems for classroom teachers. It 
is an open meeting and local leaders are par- 
ticularly invited, according to Mr. Harold 
Lickey, Marshall, Missouri, who recently met 
with the Advisory Council of the Region at 
Oklahoma City, where it planned the Noven- 
ber program. 

Headquarters hotel is Hotel Herring, Amar- 
illo, Texas, and reservations should be made 
by October 20. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROJECT 

The first of three proposed inter-area school 
board meetings was held the night of August 
22, at-Holstein in R-1 of Warren county. Mr. 
Arthur L. Summers, director, district reorga- 
ization, State Department of Education, was 
the principal speaker. 

The county school board association of War- 
ren county, one of the first counties in the state 
to completely reorganize, hopes to promote un- 
derstanding and good will among the patrons 
of the county, according to Edna R. Polster, 
county superintendent of schools. The meetings 
are designed to strengthen the schools through 
discussion of common problems, and the pro- 
motion of county-wide projects. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES MEETING 
IN DETROIT 


The 3lst annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies of the National 
Education Association will open in Detroit, 
November 22 for a three-day conference. Key 
speakers include T. V. Smith, Syracuse Uni- 
yersity, who will speak on the subject, “Ideas 


)That Have Made America”; Ernest O. Melby, 


dean of the School of Education, New York 
University, will discuss, “American Schools 
Must Deal With Ideas.” Senator Blair Moody 


tmeucan folding Chates 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 
& 
DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 G 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


1006 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 5, II. 
Publishers: 
Elementary and High School Textbooks 


PAUL E. VAUGHAN 
Missouri Representative 














1824 Grand Ave. 


Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


Great Western Stage Equipment Co. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 





INSTRUCTION BOOKS AND CATALOG 
FOR SCHOOL CARNIVALS 
CONFETTI — BALLOONS — NOVELTIES 


Carnival Supplies of All Kinds 


Central Carnival & Novelty Co. 


413-15 HARNEY ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 


of Michigan will speak at the annual conven- 
tion banquet, November 23. 

Following the address of Myrtle Roberts of 
Dallas, Texas, council president, November 24, 
Ryland Crary, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will present the 1951 Yearbook. 
Marion Folsom, chairman of the committee for 
Economic Development, will speak at a lunch- 
eon meeting the final day of the convention on 
the subject, “Economic Problems and Issues in 
a Defense Economy.” 

Among the topics to be discussed at a 
series of group meetings scheduled throughout 
the convention are: Teaching Political Under- 
standings; Safeguarding the Emotional Stability 
of Young Children Living in a National Emerg- 
ency; The Administrator and Controversial Is- 
sues; Social Studies and Mobilization; What 
Shall We Teach About Communism? 


PLATTE COUNTY TEACHERS 
TO MEET OCTOBER 29 


On October 29, all Platte County teachers 
will meet for an all-day session at Parkville, 
according to county superintendent Marjorie 
Aikmus. The days topic will be “School Laws 
and the Teacher.” 


SCHOOLS DEFEND AMERICA 





Pupils and teachers of our Missouri schools 
are saving more money in 1951 than in any 
previous year since the war, by investing in 
U.S. Defense Stamps and Bonds through the 
School Savings Program. 

So reports the U. S. Defense Bonds Division 
of Missouri to our M.S.T.A. Responses to De- 
fense Thrift Questionnaires last April brought 
answers from thirty of our important school 
systems, showing that over 133,000 school chil- 
dren in Missouri were learning to save for their 
own futures and to help protect their country, 
through sharing in the School Savings Pro- 
grams in their schools. 

The record will be even better in 1951-52, 
for many superintendents indicated their inten- 
tion to promote the School Savings Program 
this year. 





THESE ARE THE FACTS: 


position now, write us. 


the only teachers agency advertising in every issue of 
School and Community; 
1911; a member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies; licensed by the State of Mis- 
souri. Call at our Booth in St. Louis, No. 132, during meeting of M.S.T.A. 


under same management since 


If available for a 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 North Grand Blvd. Tel. JEfferson 6245) St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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INCLUDE TEACHERS 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congressman Hays of Arkansas thinks teach- 
ers should be covered by Federal Social Secur- 
ity, and has introduced a bill to bring this 
about. 


NEVADA USES SINGLE 
FEE PLAN 


The all-inclusive fee plan whereby students 
pay only one fee to cover a number of inciden- 
tal expenses is used by the Nevada highschool. 

Covered by the single fee for students are 
such incidentals as locker charge, towel service, 
all course fees, laboratory fees, admission to 
football and basketball games and track meets, 
and the subscription price to the school news- 
paper. 


* 


JOHNSON COUNTY WORKSHOPS 


Johnson county superintendent, Nellie F. 
Wells, reports that the rural teachers attended 
the Benny-Smith art workshop September 11, 
12 and 13. 

A workshop in conservation, with Jack Reid 
as the principal speaker, will be held in No- 
vember. 

For the second semester, Zaner Bloser Com- 
pany will stage a workshop in handwriting, and 
later a workshop will be held in spelling or 
science. 





URGES REEXAMINATION 
OF POLICY 
July 5, 1951 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Columbia, Missouri 

I wish all teachers could realize the 
necessity of having the benefits of a 
health and accident policy, and could 
know the splendid service you give so 
promptly. 

I am wondering if a new line of ad- 
vertising to teachers might stress the 
need for a reexamination of their policy 
to see if they have provided for increased 
benefits to keep pace with increased costs 
of medical care, and to reimburse for sal- 
ary losses at the present salary scales 
which are considerably higher than sev- 
eral years ago. This was brought vividly 
to me when I learned that the new “mir- 
acle” drugs are 5 to 10 dollars per “shot” 
—and that a day’s absence now means 
more loss than when I took out my 
policy. In my own case I had not kept 
my insurance in step with my salary and 
the increase in medical and hospital costs, 
when I could have done so at very little 
extra expense. 

Very truly yours, 


Iva Ward Manley 
Maryville, Missouri 











DEATHS 


NELLE SEVIER 


Nelle Sevier, of Milan, Missouri, passed away 
August 20, 1951. While she had retired in 1949 
her passing closed a long career of teaching in 
the Milan elementary schools. She began teach. 
ing in 1895 but withdrew in 1904. In 1920 fol. 
lowing the death of her husband she returned 
to teaching and continued until her retirement 
During her 38 years in the Milan school she 
established herself as a great teacher and friend 
of boys and girls. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


OCTOBER 


1 


11 


11 


11 


17 


18 


19 


21 


National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, Dallas, 
Texas, October 1-3, 1951. 

Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Kirksville, Oc- 
tober 11-12, 1951. 

Central Missouri District Teachers As. 
sociation Meeting, Warrensburg, Oc- 
tober 11-12, 1951. 

Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Maryville, Octo- 
ber 11-12, 1951. 

Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Springfield, Oc- 
tober 17-19, 1951. 

South-Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Rolla, Octo- 
ber 18-19, 1951. 

Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Cape Girardeau 
October 19, 1951. 

United Nations Week, October 21-27 
1951. 


NOVEMBER 


2 


11 
22 


South Central Regional Conference, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Amarillo, Texas, November 2-3 
1951. 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Noven- 
ber 7-9, 1951. 

American Education Week, November 
11-17, 1951. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 
Detroit, November 22-24, 1951. 


FEBRUARY 


23 


APRIL 


18 


MAY 
2 


American Association of School Aé- 
ministrators Regional Conference, St 
Louis, February 23-27, 1952. 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals spring meeting, Columbia, 
April 18-19, 1952. 


Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, Hotel Statler, >t 
Louis, May 2-3, 1952. 
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RECORDINGS FOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


The Missouri State Teachers Association has 
qailable two radio transcriptions designed for 
yse with local radio stations. 

“Threshold” is a fifteen minute program 
dramatizing the teaching of reading in the 
eementary grades. It is the story of Toby, a 
frst-grade boy who took his own time about 
jarning to read. Toby’s grandad, who was 
taught to read whether he was ready or not” 
iyst couldn’t understand why Toby, after three 
whole months of school didn’t even know his 
alphabet. But Toby, in spite of grandad’s lack 
of patience, proceeded to learn to read at his 
own rate, and grandad learned that the modern 
school has progressed a lot since the “good old 
davs. 

“The Kindled Spark” is also a fifteen minute 
transcription that has been written to answer 


the charge that our schools are not teaching 
American history. Although Andy, a_high- 
school senior, didn’t know the exact date of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, he showed his grand- 
father that the schools are teaching democracy. 
As it turns out, even grandfather didn’t know 
the exact date—or location—of Bunker Hill. 

Although these two programs are on a single 
platter they are not designed to be played as a 
half-hour program. They should be used at 
two separate times in order to get the best 
results. 

Missouri radio station managers are very 
much interested in presenting programs on 
education as a public service to their commun- 
ity. In return for the free time they can offer 
you, you have these two radio programs of 
interest to the general public to offer them. 

These two programs may be obtained free by 
writing to School and Community, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 








YOURS... 
for the asking 


This issue contains many coupons that are 
ready to go to work for you when you drop 
them into the mail. A few pertinent offerings 
are listed in this column but you will find other 
excellent material by watching the advertising 
in every issue. 

1. See All the World Here in America Grey- 
hound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet long. Lith- 
ographed in full color. Shows 9 outstandingly 
eautiful spots in America compared with sim- 
ilar spots in other parts of the world. Includes 
4lesson topics. One to a teacher. (Greyhound 
Lines) 

2. The Co-ordinated Classroom is an illu- 
strated, 48-page report covering every phase of 
seating, lighting, and decoration problems in 
the classroom and their effect on children’s 
posture, vision and general welfare. (American 
Seating Co.) 

3. Educational Portfolio contains teaching 
guide, large anatomical charts, two booklets 
on menstruation and cards for reordering more 
ree material. Useful for group discussion. 
Personal Products Corporation) 

6. Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Indus- 
try, Farm and Home is a teachers’ service kit 
prepared for the secondary level. It will dram- 
atize your unit on transportation and create 
an appreciation of the advantages we enjoy as 
citizens of the U.S.A. (Bureau of Educational 
Services ) 

7. The New SVE Educational Catalog is a 
most complete and up-to-date listing of pro- 
jection equipment, Filmstrips and 2”x2” Slide 
sets, including over 626 titles listed for the 
‘rst time. A special feature is the “Select-A- 
Set” index on page 10, a combination index, 
table of content, and specific grade level indi- 
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A teaching tool that every classroom 
desk. (Society for 


cator. 
teacher will want on her 
Visual Education) 

11. The Day of Two Noons—The Story of 
Standard Time, with a review of confusing 
conditions prior to the adoption of Standard 
Time in 1883. Time zone map included. Avail- 
able in classroom quantities for distribution to 
pupils, grade 6 and up. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 

12. Teaching Hints from Teachers is a 24- 
page compilation of some of the more unusual 
and useful ideas contained in entries to Comp- 
ton’s Teachers Contest. Ideas are suitable for 
all grades, primary through high school. (F. E. 
Compton & Company) 

13. Aids to a Health and Nutrition Program 
is a revised edition of a catalog listing the 
materials planned to meet in a practical way 
the needs of the academic teacher, the special- 
ist, and the administrator, and suggesting effec- 
tive ways to develop a community-school pro- 
gram in nutrition education. (General Mills) 

14. Questions and Answers About Color 
Television just off the press should be of con- 
siderable interest to school people. (Radio 
Corporation of America) 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


Subject taught 
Sp LE ES ea ay RENE ee 
School address 


Enrollment: Boys 








PLAN HOMECOMING 
CELEBRATION 


The homecoming celebration for former stu- 
dents of Stockton, Bear Creek, Jerico Springs 
and Caplinger Mills highschools will be held 
October 12 in Stockton, according to J. M. Hol- 
stein, superintendent, Stockton public schools. 

The program will feature a parade and other 
entertainment in the afternoon, with a football 
game at night between Stockton and Walnut 
Grove highschool teams. 


NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 


TO RESUBMIT AMENDMENT 


The Washington Education Association pro- 
poses to resubmit a constitutional amendment 
defeated at the last géneral election, raising the 
school district’s debt limitation to 10 per cent 
of assessed valuation. 


REFUSED DUES DECREASE 


Teachers of Indiana at their recent associa- 
tion meeting, turned down an amendment to 
lower the dues of the association from $7.50 to 
$5.00. The vote was 4,005 for maintaining the 
$5 0c at $7.50, and 141 for lowering them to 

.00. 


PROPOSE TWELVE DOLLAR 
DUES 


The California Council of Education recently 
voted by a majority of 200 to 21, to ask that 
the dues in the California Teachers Association 
be increased to twelve dollars per member 
per year. 

The California Teachers Association hopes 
to expand its services provided the new mem- 
bership dues is adopted. 


GEORGIA INCREASES FUNDS 


The Georgia Legislature has increased its 
funds for state aid in public schools by 28% 
million dollars for the 1951-53 biennium. 

Nearly 20 million dollars of this increase is 
to be used for boosting teachers salaries. Three 
million of the increase will go for transporta- 
tion and another three million two hundred 
thousand for maintenance and operation. 


LIMITS MEMBERSHIP IN 
STATE ASSOCIATION 


The Kansas State Teachers Association has 
adopted a provision that will limit the number 
of teachers that may belong to the organization. 

The provision requires that starting in the 
fall of 1952, no new teacher who has had less 
than 60 hours of college work will be admitted 
to active membership in the Association. After 
September, 1957, no new teacher will be ad- 
mitted to active membership with less than 120 
hours of college credit. 

The provision is designed to raise the stand- 
ards of the profession in that state. 
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BOOKS » 


THE SIX ROBBENS 


By Marion Barrett Obermeyer, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago. Pages, 224 
Price, $1.80. 

Teachers of nine, ten and eleven year olds 
who are on the lookout for fresh new material 
to stimulate the children’s reading will want 
to examine this book. It is a modern day story 
about a family who can’t find a place to live 


GROWING UP 

By Roy O. Billett and J. Wendell Yeo. D. ¢. 

Heath and Company, Boston. Pages, 370, 

Price, $2.80. Teachers manual, $1. 

This book presents an integrated plan of in- 
struction dealing with the personal-social prob- 
lems of youth. its purpose is to help boys and 
girls become successful, both as workers and as 
persons. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
FOR HIGHSCHOOLS 


By Hogg, Cross, and Little. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., New York. Pages, 531. Price, 
$3.96. 

This is a broad survey course in physics, 
chemistry, geology (earth science), astronomy, 
meterology, and aeronautics. The text is de- 
signed particularly for students who are not 
planning to take separate courses in physics 
and chemistry, and is written for use in the 
llth or 12th grades. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Nash, Moench, and Saurborn. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. Pages, 498. 
Price, $5. 

Physical educators, school administrators, and 
students will find this a basic text and reference 
book with detailed coverage and of practical 
value. It discusses recommended administrative 
guides and procedures for both the elementary 
and secondary levels. It gives consideration to 
the roles and functions of the agencies closely 
allied to the physical education profession. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


By Sterling and others. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. Junior Book 1, grade 
7; Junior Book 2, grade 8; Junior Book 3, 
grade 9; Senior Book 2, grade 10; Senior 
Book 3, grade 11; Senior Book 4, grade 12. 
This series attempts to present a broad pro- 
gram of all language aspects needed in the 
principal social situations a student will meet 
in or out of school. Balances sought through 
proper emphasis on observing, listening, read- 
ing, writing and speaking. Incorporated in the 
series is a reading program ranging in difficulty 
from the middle grades to the adult level. 
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THE YOUNG SCIENTIST 

By Maitland P. Simmons. Exposition Press, 
Inc. New York. 16% pages. Price, $3. 

A science activity text that is designed to 
students a grasp of the principles of nat- 


give 

yral science through meaningful laboratory ac- 
tivity and thought-provoking questions and 
study projects. The experimental method is 


used. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
By Lola Merle Thompson. Allyn and Bacon, 
Chicago. Price, 60c. 
A three-book series of phonics workbooks for 


grades 1, 2 and 3, by a practical classroom 
teacher in the Oakdale, California schools. 
Abundant color; large, clear pictures; and am- 


ple space for the pupils’ work are some of the 
more noticeable features of this new series. 
The Teachers’ Manual, which covers all three 
books, is most complete and practical, and in 
effect is a valuable professional book on the 
teaching of phonics in the primary grades. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By William Herd Kilpatrick. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pages, 465. Price, $4.75. 
According to the foreword, “the special aim 
of this book is to consider critically and con- 
structively the principal problems of general 
education theory now confronting modern civi- 
lization. It is accordingly designed for a wide 


range of readers—for students preparing to 
teach or administer, for leaders or teachers of 
youth groups, for teachers and others now ac- 
tively engaged in educational work, for parents 
and citizens—in one word, for any and all who 
are consciously concerned with the intelligent 
and effective direction of education.” 


GOOD HEALTH 
Edited by Patricia Hagman. A. S. Barnes and 


Company, New York. Pages, 305. Price, 

$3.75. 

This book, “Good Health for You and Your 
Family,” is meant to safeguard the health of 


young and old. It is not a doctor book but one 
that will help you avoid illnesses and household 
hazards. It shows you how you can get good 
health and also will give you confidence and 
save you worry by telling you what to do with- 
out fear in event of sickness or accident. 


EDUCATION, THE WELLSPRING 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By Earl James McGrath. University of Ala- 
bama Press, University, Alabama. 139 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

Commissioner McGrath views the present 
status of American public education from the 
elementary grades through the graduate school, 
with emphasis on critical problems, proposed 
solutions, and needed changes. 
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NEW LIVELY READERS 


For Intermediate Grades 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


For wholesome character development—for a wholesome 
enrichment of children’s experience— 
I. FUN TO BE ALIVE 
II. TIME TO LIVE 
III. LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 


Each Searles Reader contains: 
—a carefully tested and graded vocabulary (each text 
enlarges upon the vocabulary of its predecessor.) 
—a glossary with key to pronunciation. 
—a handsome visual presentation. 


All of the poems and stories take your pupils out-of-doors— 
and stimulate a wholesome use of the imagination. 


Write for your SEARLES INTERMEDIATE READERS 7 oday 


ALLYN & BACON, 


INC. 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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TEACHING AIDS 


FOOD AND PEOPLE 


Sixty-five pages of text and 27 photographs 
in an attractive two-color cover describes the 
publication, “Food and People,” designed for 
children 10 to 14 years old. It will be helpful 
to teachers in their work with social and na- 
tural science, history and geography classes. It 
is the first publication issued by the United 
Nations Agency for this specific schoolroom 
age group. Price, 60c, Manhattan Publishing 
Company, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
New York. 


FLUORIDATED WATER 


“Better Health Through Fluoridated Water” 
tells how children maf have sixty-five per cent 
less dental decay, lower dental bills, as a result 
of adding fluoride to the community water sup- 
ply. To add this substance costs from 4 to l4c 
per year per person. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 
15 cents. 


THEY CAN’T WAIT 


The 24-page booklet, “They Can’t Wait,” has 
been prepared for release during American Ed- 
ucation Week, November 11-17. The booklet 
should be distributed to parents and friends of 
the school in every community. It tells very 
effectively the story of why it is impossible for 
us to postpone taking care of educating our 
youngsters today instead of tomorrow. Order 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
10c per copy. 


FOREST FIRES 


“Forest Fires in Missouri’ is a booklet of 
the forestry division of the Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission, Jefferson City, Missouri, out- 
lining some important facts about forest fires 
and giving detailed, well-illustrated directions 
for preventing and combatting fires. Copies on 
request from the Commission Office, Monroe 
Building, Jefferson City. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS 


Five new titles in the “Science Teaching 
Today” series are now available from the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association. The books 
are made up of student experiments as well as 
teacher demonstrations that may be performed 
with simple equipment, most of which may be 
found in the school or brought from home. 
Designed to offer help to teachers of science in 
the upper elementary and junior high school 
grades, the new titles are: Vol. III, “Experi- 
ences With Heat’; Vol. IV, “Experiences With 
Fuels and Fire”; Vol. V, “Experiences With 
Magnetism and Electricity”; Vol. VI, “Experi- 
ences With Sound”; and Vol. VII, “Experi- 
ences With Light and Color.” 

Volurses III through VII may be ordered 
as a set for $3.00 or singly for 75c each. Vol. I, 
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“Experiments With Water,” and Vol. II, “Fy. 
periments With Air,” are still available at 5. 
each. The complete set of Volumes I through 
VII is $4.00. Address orders to the Nationaj 
Science Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Elementary school classroom teachers, who 
are responsible for the physical education pro. 
gram of their classes, will find information 
about proper types and placement of equipment 
good techniques and teaching methods in the 
physical education field and hints which will 
contribute to the safety of the child in the 
bulletin, “Safety in Physical Education For 
the Classroom Teacher,” published by the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education. Single 
copies, 50 cents; discounts on quantity orders, 
Copies may be obtained from NEA, 1201 Six. 


teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PARTICIPATION OF 
LAY CITIZENS 


Greater participation by lay citizens in de- 
termining education policies is stressed in the 
new pamphlet, “Citizens and Educational Polj- 
cies,” published by the NEA Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Publication explains respec- 
tive roles of professional educators, boards of 
education and citizens. Single copies 15 cents. 
Copies may be obtained from NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL 


_BULLETINS 


The National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced that the Geographic 
School Bulletins will resume publication for the 
1951-52 school year on October 1. 

Last year teachers and students received, 
through the Bulletins, over 170 geographic ar- 
ticles illustrated with nearly 200 superb Na- 
tional Geographic photographs and maps. All oi 
it is for a nominal subscription fee of forty 
cents for thirty weekly issues. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 

The 16-page publication, “American Forest 
Products Industries,” lists a variety of booklets, 
charts, maps, posters, film strips and a motion 
picture now available for schoolroom use. 

Copies free, American Forest Products In- 
dustries, 1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


REVISE AIDS CATALOGUE 

A revised 24-page Teaching Aids Catalogue 
describing over 85 free and inexpensive book- 
lets, charts, posters, and other audio-visual ma- 
terials currently available to junior and senior 
highschool teachers, is available from school 
Service Department, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
School Savings materials available on re- 
quest for teachers’ use, are listed and described 
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in the Fall, 1951, “School Savings Journal,” 
just out. These magazines are sent in bulk to 
the office of each school superintendent, who 
is asked to distribute them to teachers. 

These materials help to make the School 
Savings Program an active part of the life 
of a school. There are songs, plays, radio scripts 
and honor awards, as well as booklets tying in 
the program with lessons in arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, budgeting and social studies. Stamp 
Day reminder cards are a practical aid to the 
routine of School Savings. So are posters and 
the Shmoo Certificate, for which any young de- 
fense bond owner is eligible. 

The booklet, “How to Manage Your School 
Savings Program” helps to get your program 
started. 

Use the order blank on the last page of the 
“School Savings Journal” and send your request 
to Missouri Defense Bonds Division, 330 East 
High Street, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


HEALTH 

“Health Instruction in the Secondary 
Schools” is a 20-page pamphlet that was writ- 
ten to supply basic information about one phase 
of the overall secondary school health program, 
namely, health education considered from the 
administrative and organizational aspects. 
Pamphlet Number 110, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price, 10c. 


BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 

An official government booklet 
“What You Should Know About Biological 
Warfare” has been published and is now 
available for 10 cents a copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. In- 
cluded is information on types and methods of 
attacks, and defense against biological war- 
fare. 


DESCRIPTIVE LABELS 

To aid young people in learning good shop- 
ping techniques, the publication “3 Easy 
Steps” has been issued. It will show the fam- 
ily buyer how to use labels as a _ buying 
guide. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
— East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
ork, 


GEOGRAPHY 

The National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers announce the publication of its Professional 
Paper No. 11 on “Values and Problems in the 
Use of Color Transparencies” with a source 
list of color transparencies. The eight page 
leaflet may be secured at a cost of 25c per copy 
from Miss M. Melvina Svec, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, New York. 


PICTURE CURRICULUM 

“Pictures of Children Living and Learning” 
is a large book (8%4x11 inches) in which are 
reproduced 114 selected photographs contrib- 
uted by schools throughout the United States 
and Canada, Showing good experiences for 
children two to seven. Price, $2.00. Association 


entitled 
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for Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C 


KINDERGARTEN AT HERMANN 

A kindergarten has been started in the Her- 
mann public school system, according to Sup- 
erintendent Herbert L. Bracht. This is the first 
year for the operation of this unit which will 
be taught by Mrs. Ethel Platt. 


SCHOOLS MARCH ON 


This film “Schools March On” shows the 
local citizens of a mid-western community as 
they set about getting the kind of schools they 
believe their children need. 

Parents, educators and other interested 
members of the community work their way 
through the problems of reorganization and 
consolidation to the establishment of well- 
equipped and well-staffed schools. The film 
shows what must be done to improve our 
backward school systems. The film is available 
on loan from the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia. 


ST. LOUIS SALARY 
SCHEDULE IMPROVED 


The St. Louis single salary schedule for 
teachers and administrators has been recently 
improved by the board of education. 

A minimum starting salary for a teacher 
with a Bachelor’s degree is $2400, and for a 
Master’s $2600. 

The maximum salary for teachers has been 
increased to $4600 for a Bachelor’s degree and 
$4800. for a teacher with the Master’s. 

Administrators in the elementary schools 
were placed on a 10% month salary schedule, 
and an 11 month salary schedule for administra- 
tors in the high schools. 

The maximum salary for 10% months work 
is $7,350, and for 11 months work, $7,700. 














“Let’s start a petition to let them start school 
at the age of three!” 
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WILL FUNDS REMAIN CUT $500 PER TEACHING UNIT? 


This is one editorial that we hope will be antiquated when it is 
read by members of the profession. And, it could be, provided the 
Legislature upon reconvening September 10, makes immediately an 
additional appropriation of at least $17,738,098 for aid to public 
schools for this biennium. Since we have no assurance of such action 
it might be well for us to review some facts and refresh our memories 
about the need for, and the availability of, an additional appropria- 
tion above the one-third of 1734 millions. 


As our state school appropriation now stands, with only the one- 
third allotted to schools, it is short of the support provided by the last 
Legislature, over $500 per teaching unit, or $10,288,704.72 for the 
biennium according to budget estimates. If the Legislature provides 
for schools as it has other functions of government the school appro- 
priation will be increased 8.6% or $7,449,393.36. This sum added 
to the difference between the amount appropriated last biennium 
and that appropriated this makes the total $17,738,098. Even this 
amount would fall short of average state aid over the nation. Surely 
our Legislature will meet its obligation to the school children and 
future citizens of this state and make a supplementary appropriation 
that is in keeping with the increased enrollments in our schools, the 
increased cost occasioned by higher prices, and the necessity of pro- 
viding a living wage for teachers. 

Funds from which to make the supplementary appropriation of 
1734 millions are available. There is an unappropriated balance of 
421% million in the state treasury at the present time and according to 
budget estimates this will grow to an estimated 441% millions by June 
30, 1953. 

With teachers salaries averaging $2,540 in Missouri as compared 


with $3,080 over the nation, any further reduction in pay would only 
speed up the exodus of teachers from our state. 


Provided our Legislature has not already met its obligation to 
schools when you receive this, you will want to call these facts, or Libre 
have them brought, to the attention of your Representative and Teacl 


Senator. 


For a 
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By ordering supplementary books and 
textbooks from our complete stock you 
can save... 


It will save you clerical work. You 
order all titles from one place. You 
get one shipment to check, one invoice 
to pay and write only one check. 


It will save you time — The books are 
here in Missouri ready to be shipped. 
Our list is keyed to the State Courses 
of Study saving you hours of toiling 
work in making lesson plans and as- 
signments. 


Time saved at clerical work or lesson 
planning means money saved. Save 
on transportation. All shipping costs 
paid by us. Profits are used to promote 
your welfare. 





For a Pupils Reading Circle Catalog, Textbook Order Blank, or High School 
Library List write: EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 

















WHERE IS YOUR SECURITY? 


Your. best answer in found in your M.S.T.A. Group Plan of 
Accident and Sickness Income Insurance for it not ae pays 





you when you're disabled — it gives you a real peace of mind 
when you are well. Tomorrow's problem of financial loss due 
to accident or sickness can be solved TODAY if you enroll 
in your M.S.T.A. Group Plan which gives you MORE PROTEC- 
TION for LESS COST! Enroll today — tomorrow may be 


too late! 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mail this coupon TODAY to aud © 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS es yore as 


Columbia, Missouri 


| Pleast send me,without obligatioh, an “iiition for the C 0 N T | N i N T Al 


LOW-COST Group Accident and Sickness Protection gor 
members. CASUALTY COMPANY] 


Name Chicago, Illinois 
Address THE COMPANY 
City UNDERWRITING 
YOUR M.S.T.A. PLAN 
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